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NEWS OF 


HE declared policy of using our ever-increasing strength in the 
T air for persistent heavy bombing of Germany’s war factories, 
ship-building yards, transport and military stores has been carried 
out during the last week in shattering raids. The ports of Lubeck 
and Rostock, vital for the supplies of the German armies in Russia, 
Finland and Norway, have suffered devastating blows from high 
explosive and incendiary bombs, and submarine-building yards and 
Heinkel aircraft factories have been destroyed. Cologne, with its 
great chemical works, and the naval base of Trondhjem, harbouring 
Germany’s most powerful warships, have felt the weight of heavy 
assaults. Blows have been dealt elsewhere on enemy shipping and 
German-occupied ports, and in daylight sweeps over France air- 
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fields and railway junctions have been severely bombed. At the 
present time we undoubtedly have air-ascendancy in the west, and 
the German fighter force is unequal to the task of checking our 
daylight raids, still less inflicting blows on the assailants in any 
way comparable with those which their bombers suffered during 
the Battle of Britain. The Germans have resorted to a deliberate 
policy of reprisals. Fo:ced tc husband their resources in bombers, 
they have not ventured to resume the policy of attacking strongly- 
defended industrial centres, but have been directing their assaults 
on “the little places of interest ’—Bath, Norwich, York and Exeter— 
comparatively small but easily found targets. Such a policy, gratify- 
ing only the instinct of revenge, is an admission of weakness. It 
will not, as Sir Archibald Sinclair said on Wednesday, have any 
effect on British policy. That is to destroy the enemy’s strength 
at the source and damage his communications, hitting him both in 
Germany and in the countries he occupies. In thus compelling him 
to keep a considerable air-force in the west, we render substantial 
help to our Russian ally. 


Austerity in America 

In his message to Congress last Monday President Roosevelt 
outlined the “national economic policy” which he is asking the 
United States to adopt as a necessary means to winning the war. 
Already his country is spending £25,000,000 a day for war purposes 
done, an amount which is slightly more than double our expendi- 
ture, though it does not yet equal ours in proportion to the popula- 
tion. He insists that the sacrifice and discipline whose necessity we 
have recognised here will have to-be accepted by Americans too. 
consumption must be drastically reduced, profiteering 
abolished, heavy inflation avoided, and distribution of essential 
goods regulated. Severe taxation is the first item in his policy, falling 
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most heavily on the rich, but distributed over the whole community. 
He says that no citizen should have more than £6,000 a year—a 
residue which no rich man in this country retains unless his gross 
income exceeds £106,000. Profiteering he hopes to tax out of 
existence, and the cost of living is to be stabilised by fixing maxi- 
mum prices for manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers; and it 
appears to be his expectation that this will have the effect of 
stabilising wages ; as to that our negative experience would suggest 
that this end is only to be attained by pegging wages and prices 
simultaneously before the situation gets out of hand. Rationing 
of essential commodities is, of course, another item in his pro- 
gramme, and he, too, will appeal, as our Government has done, 
to the whole community to invest its savings in the State. Here is 
the picture of a war economy to which this country has become 
accustomed, with some features specially adapted to American needs. 
For America as for any other country drawn into the whirlpool it 
is to be total war on the home front. 


The Indian Issue 

In spite of the debates on India in the two Houses of Parliament, 
the most important discussions this week are taking place in India 
itself. Mr. Rajagopalachari’s success in persuading the Congress 
Party of the Madras Legislature to carry resolutions recognising the 
Moslem’s right to separation, and calling for the opening of negotia- 
tions between Congress and the Moslem League, has faced the 
All-India Congress Committee, whose sittings opened on Wednes- 
day at Allahabad with an acutely controversial decision. The 
vote has not been taken as this is written, but the prospect of 
the Madras resolution being adopted is small. There will, however, 
be a strong minority in favour of it, and if so respected a leader as 
Mr. Rajagopalachari should resign from the Congress Working 
Committee, and set himself to organise moderate opinion on the 
basis of an agreement, even though it be an agreement for separation, 
between Hindus and Moslems, a new and hopeful movement may be 
set on foot. Meanwhile, in spite of the view generally expressed 
in the House of Commons after Sir Stafford Cripps’ speech on 
Wednesday, that the situation in India has definitely improved 
as the result of his visit, declarations by Pandit Nehru and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad are tending to strike a different note. However, 
all India realises that the one immediate issue is the Japanese 
menace, and the Viceroy’s Council, with its Indian majority, and 
the virtually all-Indian National Defence Council, are work'ng 
quietly and well. 
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Canada and Conscription 
The Canadian plebiscite has resulted in a very large majority, 


probably about two to one on the final count, in favour 
of releasing the Government from its election pledge not to 
enforce conscription for service overseas. It was only among the 
French-speaking voters of Quebec Province, who have always 
believed in the efficacy of the voluntary system, that there was a 
majority the other way. There the negative vote was heavy, 


except in Montreal. Having given his undertaking at the general 
election Mr. Mackenzie King felt that nothing but a direct mandate 
from the people would enable him to take the course which all 
Up to now the war effort has not 
Conscription for 


parties now feel to be necessary. 
been handicapped by this limit on compulsion 
home service was introduced nearly two years ago, and training of 
Canada’s men has gone on steadily ; and there have been volunteers in 
plenty to send overseas all who could »e equipped and transported. 
But now that the Dominion has reached the point when the whole 
of her man-power must be scientifically divided between the fighting 
services and the splendidly productive war industries, it is a great 
advantage to the Government to have full powers to dispose of it as 
it likes. The vote is a sign of the determination of the people to 
leave nothing undone which can help the prosecution of the war. 


Mr. Lyttelton Looks Forward 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s broadcast last Sunday should do something 
to dispel the gloom of those who insist on taking a sombre view 
He refused to 
the ending of 


of our economic and social prospects after the war 
admit that a great unemployment after 
hostilities is inevitable, though he recognised that to avert it appro- 
priate measures would to be taken. The experience of 1919 

1iows us that in the early stages there will be a great demand for 
the goods with which the public is under-supplied in war-time ; 
e says, the problem wil! not be one of unemployment, 


and the re-adaptation of industry. 
will 


wave ol 


have 


and then, as 
but of the transfei labour 
But he is surely over-sanguine when he suggests that that period 
last four or five years. The major which he thinks 
be necessary for finding a permanent economic life 
ought to be set going, probably, within a the end 
of the war, and not later—this, surely, being one of the more potent 
arguments for preparing reconstruction schemes now. But he 
recognises that at the right moment the State will have to step in 
and the for modernising the nation’s capital 
equipment—the transport, roads, ports, towns, houses and—last, but 
not least—the amenities of the country. To employ labour on 
schemes of this kind is a very different thing from providing relief 
work for the unemploved. It is to use the credit of the State to 
improve the country’s capital equipment, to create assets on which 
dividends will be earned. Our future trade will gain by more 
modern means of transport; industry will benefit from economical 
means of mining coal and distributing power ; the real standard of 
living of the workers will be enhanced by better houses and more 
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The Unemployment Fund's Prosperity 

When the Unemployment Insurance Fund on a 
sound financial basis the financial 1931 it 
inherited a heavy debt whose repayment within ten years few would 
have expected. But in March, 1941, the last of it was paid from the 
excess of receipts over expenditure, and from that time on a credit 
balance has been accumulating. The net balance at the 
end of 1941 amounted to £84,000,000, and by the end of this year, 
if the it is expected to reach the huge total 
£160,000,000. This result, of to the absorption 
of the unemploved in war-time industry, while contributions from 
State, employers and employed pour in in increasing volume. The 
disposal of this vast sum rests with the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee, of which Sir William Beveridge is chairman. 
Its report on the financial position at the end of last year, just laid 
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benefits, or leave the balance to grow bigger still against a rainy da 
The employers have tended to favour the first course and the trad 
unions the second, but the Committee has wisely decided to apply 
the principles of insurance with strict regard to future possibilitie 
The end of the war will lead to industrial dislocation which vf. 
certainly produce severe unemployment unless scientific measung+ ™ 
are taken to avoid it. Very big reserves ought to be kept unr] ;jpone 
is certain that such measures will be taken and the threat of wJguid 
employment is demonstrably removed. The Committee must afi in 
minister the Fund on correct insurance principles. It is ggirits 
great merit of the reconstituted scheme that it rests on insurang - ind 
and nothing else, and knows nothing of the “ dole” in the derogatoy . th 
sense of the term. The decision to guard the enormous balan} _ 
under present conditions is perfectly sound. at 
geciSl 
Fuel Rationing hg 
who. 
Sir William Beveridge’s report on fuel rationing has been pub Russi 
lished as a White Paper, and it becomes obvious to critics that if pom 
limiting factor in its discussion is the necessity of an immedia be th 
decision. Plans for increasing production or limiting consumpticr a G 
must be adopted now against the needs of next winter. Since fu 
for industrial purposes cannot be cut down, the choice lies betwee aveds 
higher production, which means the withdrawal of miners from we] ““*‘ 
industry or the Services, and lower domestic consumption, or both} ™ e 
It can scarcely be said that the case for rationing, irrespective of SS 
what might be obtained by increased production, is conclusives| 10 ¢ 
made out in the report That it would really secure fair distributio} dfect 
may be doubted in view of the variable needs of heating for dwelling} paral 
variously constructed. The reduction of consumption by 12} pel sew 
cent. is not an intolerable hardship, but to secure this average man adic 
households must cut down much more. The inquiry does, however Lene 
show that rationing is at least feasible. If it must be adopted, ii] > 
can be carried out. The chief objection lies in the cumbrousnes oe 
of the machinery for working it. This is not merely to be measure Al 
by the number of clerks required for administration, but also the} ¥et 
perplexing intricacies of the points system which will impose ;f ew 
whole series of fresh calculations on hard-worked housewives. If in R 
there is really no satisfactory alternative, this mew mental and} dear 
physical discipline must be accepted. But it is a pity Sir William's} goo, 
terms of reference were so restricted. Having been asked to find: on tl 
rationing scheme, he has found one, without having been called of |. 
to examine the possible alternatives. a 
in-C 
Disasters and Investigation own 
The suggestion thrown out by Mr. G. M. Young in last Sunday's} out 
Observer for the creation of a “grand jury” of the House of key- 
Commons, or the two Houses of Parliament, to conduct preliminary} But 
enquiries into disasters like the fall of Singapore is sufficiently] pis 
interesting and important to receive serious consideration. The cast} gm) 
for such a proposal is that a full-dress enquiry, invoiving the recal take 
of witnesses from distant theatres, is impracticable in the midst d]} |. 
war. On the other hand, neither Parliament nor the country is a 
prepared to let the Government ride off every time on whatever] © ° 
explanation it may choose to offer. The proposed committee would, it | 
is true, not satisfy criticism completely, for it would not itself investi- ] “Y 
gate in detail, but only decide, on such evidence as was readily avail- | far 
able, whether a prima facie case for investigation existed. But it] din 
might indeed go further than that. In some cases, at any rate, it que 
would feel itself able to determine broadly at what point in a long | dec] 
chain of responsibility leading from Downing Street to some theatre ine 
of war in another continent the breakdown occurred—in particular, for 1 
example, whether the chief fault lay at home or in the field. If the 
former, an actual enquiry, whether by Select Committee or Roya me 
Commission, might be both possible or desirable. There may be has 
reasons why such a plan would not work, but they are not readily J Sou 
apparent. At any rate, it is worth canvassing, both officially and | not 
unofficially. But he believes firmly in the scheme he has proposed, } had 
and there is considerable substance in his observation that to restrict imy 
consumption is a great deal better than to bring back men from] No 
the army or munition-works to mine coal for people to waste. by 
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reserved a welcome as the oration he delivered to the micro- 
gones in the Kroll Opera House in Berlin last Sunday. Nothing 
guid be better calculated in its results, though naturally not in 
js intention, to encourage the United Nations and depress the 
girits of Axis supporters and sympathisers everywhere. There 
sindeed some danger of putting too favourable an interpretation 
m the utterance ; the temptation to draw imaginative inferences 
gust be eschewe But looked at from any angle both the 
xecision to deliver the speech and the nature of the speech itself 
fo point to certain irresistible conclusions. Why did Hitler, 
sho had vowed he would never return to German soil from the 
Russian campaign till Stalin’s hosts were smashed, go home at this 
moment to address the German nation? ‘The only conclusion can 
be that he realised thai a situation charged with danger existed 
in Germany itself. A nation fired with confidence in victory 
needs no such exhortations, much less such threats. A ruler who 
ready possesses power of life and death over all his subjects needs 
a0 extension of an omnipotence which if it did not exist formally 
existed incontestably in fact. The demand for the extension was 
n0 doubt prompted by two motives, one, perhaps the more 
diective, the compulsion of megalomania on a scale un- 
paralleied in history, the other consciousness of the need to lavish 
mw menaces on those sections of the State, particularly the 
udiciary and the civil service, in whom still survives some 
lingering sense of a duty other than conformity to a Fuhrer’s 
whims. 

All, in short, from Hitler’s point of view, is not right with 
Neither, it may be added, from Germany’s point of 
view is all right with Hitler. He promised his subjects victory 
in Russia without a winter campaign. He makes it abundantly 
dear today that after the first winter of war he contemplates a 
He may be wrong ; the Russians have their own ideas 
om that point. But it is better for us on our part to assume that 
here at least Hitler is right. His eastern campaign has not gone 
well since the day of his spectacular assumption of the Command- 
in-Chief, but it is due to him to recognise that it was probably his 
own decision that led to the retention in German hands through- 
wut the winter, at however shattering a cost, of practically all the 
key-positions essential to the launching of his spring offensive. 
But Hitler’s description of his campaign can hardly have inspired 
his hearers. The best he could say of it was that the German 
amies had escaped disaster by a hairsbreadth, and that he had 
taken steps which would ensure that things went better in next 
winter’s snow and ice. Part of those steps are the new powers 
to compel every citizen “to be governed by a single thought— 
victory." Anyone must be liable to dismissal from any office on 
any plea, in accordance with the conscience of the Fuhrer. How 
far this constituent of his personality is identical with, or subor- 
dinate to, that other curiosity, his intuition, is a metaphysical 
question that must remain obscure. The essence of the 
declaration—that Germany must be Nazified in every corner and 
in every stratum of its society—is all that matters. 

The best commentary on the Reichstag speech is not the 
interpretation put on it by Hitler’s enemies but the impression it 
has made on neutrals, and, most significant of all, on Germany’s 
southern ally. The references to Italy in the speech were as 
notable as the absence of any reference to Vichy France, which 
had just subserviently remodelled its Government at Hitler’s 
imperious demand. Laval’s installation was a biow to Italy. 


I’ is not often that a speech by Adolf Hitler deserves as un- 


Germany. 


second. 


Nothing could have suited Mussolini better than the occupation 
by Germany of the whole of Vichy France—except for Savoy 
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and Nice, which Italy would take over as the price of her 
assiduity in the role of jackal. But Savoy and Nice remain 
French, and Hitler, having no intention of endowing his ally with 
anything material, scatters compliments over her instead on a 
liberal scale. What, is reputed to be happening in Italy today 
lends marked significance to his words, though it is as yet a little 
difficult to distinguish cause and effect. If, as there seems some 
reason for believing, Mussolini was in serious danger of passing 
into eclipse, a little patronage from Berlin might have its value. 
Hence the references to “the heroic revolt of Italian warriors 
and Italian youth under the leadership of the man vouchsafed to 
them.” But whether or not the intention of the speech was to 
send up Mussolini’s falling stock, its effect was unmistakably to 
drive it considerably further down. The only case for the 
Duce’s implication of his country in a war which has reduced her 
to destitution was that he was hitching his waggon to a winner. 
With the first glimmer of consciousness that the hitch may be to 
a loser Mussolini’s raison d’étre disappears with something of a 
bang. 

It is too soon to decide what importance to attach to the 
circumstantial stories reaching New York by way of Berne of a 
new turn of events in Italy. The report that the King is taking 
an active hand in politics and that he has been consulting with 
men like General Badoglio, if true, is of considerable importance. 
The disillusionment of Italy with Fascism is far more general 
and unconcealed than the disillusionment of Germany with 
Nazism, and Miussolini’s régime is not buttressed by a secret 
police in the least degree comparable in efficiency and ruthless- 
ness with the Gestapo. The Gestapo, indeed, is probably the 
strongest force behind Fascism even in Italy itself. Whether it 
is strong enough to suppress any attempt at transfer of allegiance 
from the Duce to the Crown is questionable. Certainly the one 
rallying-point for loyal Italians is the throne. If King Emanuel, 
in concert with the Crown Prince Umberto and Generai Badoglio, 
decided, after being reduced for years to a cypher, to assert his 
prerogatives the popular response would be all but universal. 
lialy is utterly sick of the war. She is not far from starving, she 
has lost the whole of her colonial empire and half her fleet, she is 
policed by German troops and S.S. men, her industrial centres 
have been bombed and will be bombed again, and she has not 
even secured the territorial reward which tempted her into the 
war. For one Italian who follows Mussolini out of love a dozen 
follow him out of fear. The population as a whole is inert because 
there is no alternative visible. If the king can create one, many 
unexpected things may happen, both in Italy and outside it. But 
such news as is available on that subject is by no means authorita- 
tive enough as yet to justify any assured optimism. 

More authoritative, indeed, at this juncture are the conclusions 
drawn from the Hitler speech in such countries as Sweden, 
Switzerland and Turkey—the first two being in a_ position 
geographically which gives views expressed there on Germany a 
particular value. On the general deterioration of German morale 
all three capitals are agreed, but deterioration in a country held in 
the grip of the Gestapo would have to go 4 long way before it 
produced any manifestations that would hinder the military effort. 
A notable military success—of which there seems to be little 
prospect—would do a great deal to revive flagging spirits. On the 
other hand a continuance of the R.A.F.’s relentless offensive—of 
which there seems to be every prospect—will do a great deal to 
depress them still further. Germany, according to all the indica- 
tions, has lost what was psychologically her greatest asset, a 
blind superstitious faith in Hitler’s infallibility All the rest of the 
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world realises that in June, 1941, he made one of the greatest 
mistakes in military history in his gratuitous attack on Russia. 
His calculation was that the Russians would have been beatea 
and finished with before snow fell on the steppes. Now, after the 
most appalling winter German troops have ever known, Hitler 
speaks to them in April of the conditions of next winter’s war. 
That such défaitisme from such a source should have caused 
stupefaction in Italy can surprise no one. What emotions it has 
aroused in Germany, where all emotion has to be concealed, 
is still matter for speculation ; but speculation in such circum- 
stances is not far removed from certainty. Hitler has made the 
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OW that Mr. Eden has handed back the leadership of the 
House of Commons to Sir Stafford Cripps I hope he will be able 
to take up one or two departmental questions which rather urgently 
need attention. Chief among them is our representation abroad. In 
some respects it is very satisfactory. In certain key-cities like Lisbon 
(Sir Ronald Campbell), Moscow (Sir Archibald Clark Kerr) and 
Ankara (Sir Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen) this country is, by the 
common verdict, admirably represented. But I hear very different 
accounts—in almost every letter I get from America and every talk 
I have with friends back from there—about the Embassy at Washing- 
ton. It is not primarily a question of the Ambassador, though Lord 
Halifax, with all his great qualities, is undeniably under certain dis- 
advantages. He is still, very unfairly, criticised as one of the 
appeasement school, he was not too happily advised in his first days 
at Washington, and though there is no touch of hauteur or aloofness 
atout him he does not possess (how many people do?) that sifgular 
gift of easy adaptation to any society which Lord Lothian manifested 
‘n so remarkable a degree. But practically none of the permanent 
staff of the Embassy (the technical advisers are in another 
category) have, I believe, been home since the war _ began. 
The Britain they know and interpret is a pre-blitz Britain, and it 
does not follow that they are all of them ideal interpreters anyhow. 
Nothing is more important than that at Washington we should have 
the right men—for Washington—and only the right men. The man 
with the highest intrinsic diplomatic qualifications is not necessarily 
the best man for that particular post. What és needed is to seek out 
men who are, gather them from anywhere and send them there. 
+ * * 7 

The demand for a Combined General Staff, as opposed to a Chief 
of Staffs Committee, initiated by Sir Edward Grigg’s article in 
The Times three weeks ago, is assuming such volume (I believe 
Printtig House Square is crowded with letters in support) that it is 
inconceivable that it can be long resisted. Though what has been 
in the mind of most writers on the subject was the principle and 
nothing but the principle, the question of who there is capable of 
filling the post of Chief of the Combined General Staff inevitably 
presents itself. To that one answer that will pretty certainly com- 
mend increasing assent has been given by Sir Frederick Sykes, who, 
holding that a Service chief is needed if he is to command the 
confidence of those under him, unhesitatingly proposes Sir Archibald 
Wavell. Of the general popularity of that appointment there can be 
no doubt, and the fact that General Wavell was appointed, at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s instance, to command the land, sea and air forces 
of all the United Nations in the South-West Pacific—an appointment 
terminated by events which Wavell had had no time to influence— 
is good reason for assuming his fitness for such a joint command 
over British forces of all three arms. It also suggests that his selec- 
tion would create considerable confidence in America. 

. * 7 * 

Hitler—I was interested, by the way, in the satisfaction with which 
a German friend who listened with me to the first reports of last 
Sunday’s speech hailed it as the first real admission of serious 
trouble about German morale—seems to be a good deal bothered 
about how to handle the delicate question of Napoleon. First comes a 
story (true or otherwise) of the Fihrer’s visit to Paris, when he had 
the First Consul’s remains at the Invalides hoisted up to ground-level 
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cracks visible. Why, once again, did he do it? The resolution 
make the Reichstag speech was evidently taken suddenly. Wy 
did the Supreme Commander leave the Eastern Front? jy 
explanation is worth considering. The suddenness of the speej 
may be due to the suddenness of the deterioration of morale. 
in its turn can be due to one thing only—the intensification of 
British air-offensive. It would be surprising if what has happ 
to Lubeck and Rostock and Cologne, with the certainty that wo 
things are still to come, left any nation unshaken. The policy 
making a second front not against Germany but actually 
Germany may be justifying itself better than was realised. 













and ordered every German soldier to do homage to them. Secon 
the inevitable comparison, in Sunday’s speech, between Napoleon} 
difficulties in Russia and Hitler’s own. Third, a message fp 


The writer, who reports in lengthy and absorbing detail 
Emperor’s conversation before Moscow, in Moscow and af 
Moscow (they shared the same sledge on the retreat), throws inw 


was consumed—the certainty that Russia must capitulate and accep 
any terms offered her. Here, too, the parallel is beyond reproach, 


* * * * 


General Giraud’s escape from imprisonment in Germany—to havefidia | 
achieved that in two wars is certainly unique for a soldier of suchpactica 
rank, perhaps for a soldier of any rank—may be an event of verfpdia | 
considerable importance, whether or not the news that he has goat re 
to.Vichy is true. On the whole it may be hoped that it is not. Injime. 
any case, he will certainly not have gone there to support Laval fom I 
The France he last knew was a France that was fighting Germanyfered ; 
to the death, and that, certainly, is the only France he wants topes in 
know. He was generally recognised as second only to Gamelin [keen v 
and in many qualities superior to him. Admiration for his successfpon t 
in escaping will be enough in itself to prevent Pétain from treating ently 
him as Gamelin was treated, though it is hard to conceive how thefiad th 
Germans can be content to see him moving about with impunity hitch ¢ 
so nearly within their reach. Politically he is a man of the Right, fing t 
which in present circumstances may be an asset. He has, moreover, brent it 
had extensive military experience in North Africa, where his repute prev 
tion was only second to Lyautey’s. He is, in short, the mos fiir g 
distinguished French soldier living, and there are places where he} 1 w 
would be more useful than at Vichy—North Africa for one. ius bec 

* * - * we can 
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The new Canon of St. Paul’s, the Rev. V. A. Demant, who was 
installed on Monday in succession to Dr. J. K. Mozley, has acquired 
varied experience in the course of a rather unusual career. He was 
educated at Armstrong College, Newcastle, and graduated there in 
Science before going on to take a diploma in anthropology at Exeter, 
Oxford. He was, moreover, I believe, a Unitarian Minister before 
he took orders in the Church of England. In recent years he has 
concentrated largely on social questions and written on them with 
authority and distinction. He should add something of a new 
element to the St. Paul’s chapter. 

7 * * * 


Though so far I stand corrected by no one, I had better correct 
myself—slightly—in the matter of my reference last week to Princess 
Elizabeth as “the first subject of the Crown.” Exhaustive investige 
tion, in which the publicity machinery of Buckingham Palace very 
helpfully co-operated, reveals the fact that till the Princess comes of 
age the Duke of Gloucester is the first subject. My statement wa 
therefore slightly premature. JANUS. 
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IN BURMA 


east the Chinese main body was about Tatkon on the railway to 
Mandalay. On the eastern flank they were about Loikaw, some 
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in the last ten days has it begun to appear doubtful if even a 
YG@ider link can be preserved between a great ally and his main base 
upply in India. It is probably true that when Japan first crossed 
Salween some three months ago it was with the idea of the 
mediate defence of Malaya then in her hands. The Kra peninsula 
yery narrow, and the Allied aeroplanes appeared to be over-enter- 
sing for its security. The airfields in Burma had to be neutralised 
ihe immediate threat to the land link with Japanese supply and 


Seco : 
apoleogi@forcements was to be removed. But, after over two years of 
ive frogpi NO OMe requires any further education in the military idea of 


aut defence and the ambitious ways in which it tends to expand. 
It seems certain that from the first Japan must have shaped her 
imfans on lines that give effect to such ideas and if, as we must assume, 
intends to assimilate Malaya, Siam and Burma, have their place 
them. Siam, as at present constituted, is necessary for the safety 
‘the Malay peninsula ; and it is pretty certain that Burma would 
These dreams are, 





9 be absorbed if Japan were to be victorious. 
tail pwever, Of less interest than the immediate problem of Burma. 
1d aftefpan can no more be blind to the obvious role of Burma than are 
yws int Allies. It represents the isthmus which joins the base of India 
invade our great ally. If this isthmus can be cut, it is difficult to see 
d accepfiw China can be supplied or reinforced and how she can continue 
roach, play any great part in the Allied plans and in her own resurrection. 
Burma was described in the Simon report as a country cut off from 
to havefadia by “sea, mountain and jungle. Its land frontiers form a 
of suchfpactically impassable barrier, and it is invariably reached from 
of veryfidia by sea.” Communications have appreciably changed since 
has got@ut report was drafted ; but in general the conditions remain the 
ot. In It may be possible to get a trickle of supplies to Burma direct 
Laval. fom India, and by air more considerable supplies might be trans- 
ermanyfered ; but to keep great armies in the field in modern war hecessi- 
ants tofites immense quantities of matériel. Rangoon was captured about 
amelin even weeks ago, and from that time the hope of the Allies was built 
succession the chance of holding the Japanese off vital objectives suffi- 


reatingkently long to enable China to bring up adequate reinforcements 
ow thefind the Allies to increase the strength of their air power to such a 
ipunity fitch that there would be a chance of a counter-offensive. Every- 
Right, fting turned on the time-factor. There has been a distinct improve- 
reovet, iment in the balance of power in the air ; but it has not been sufficient 
‘eputa- fy prevent the swiftly moving Japanese reaching considerably nearer 
most Beir goal. 
ere ht if we recognise that the campaign has not followed the course that 
tus become customary in battles between the Allies and the Japanese, 
we cannot ignore that it has been governed by the same conditions. 
© was{The Allies have once again been compelled to fight against a 
quired Jumerically and matevially superior enemy, and the capture of 
le was fRangoon made it almost certain that the conditions would remain 
ere in Jmuch the same unless a definite check could be administered to the 
‘xeter, Fjpanese. It has, however, been obvious that the British troops have 
before Ffught magnificently and, for the first time in the war with Japan, 
e has ftteenemy has been compelled to pay for his success. The Chinese 
with Juve been heavily reinforced, and the evident skill and resolution 
new town in many fierce engagements have been very heartening. But 
the Japanese have found it easier to reinforce than the Allies, who 
uve been overborne more by weight than by skill; and it is the 
yrrect F-tinese who have had to bear the main brunt of the attack. 
ncess | During last week the position suddenly deteriorated when the 
stiga- J panese began to develop a rapid and heavy drive in the Salween 
very J Xttor. Up to that time it had been reported that they were digging 
es of | 2about Yenenyaung, after the Allies, by a brilliant concerted action, 
was | ad relieved the British troops who had been encircled there. The 
yg, | Sritish had been withdrawn beyond the Pinchaung River, and farther 
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40 miles south of the central column, which was itself about the 
same distance south of the western flank on the Irrawaddy. The 
Japanese then carried out an operation on the east similar to that 
which had successfully encircled the British on the Irrawaddy. They 
secured positions north of Loikaw, and the Chinese were cut off. 
After a heavy two-days’ battle the Chinese broke through to rejoin 
their own main body ; but meanwhile the Japanese had succeeded 
in sending a column to Hopong, nearly 50 miles north of Loikaw, 
but they were held at Taunggyi about ten miles to the west. This 
town has changed hands several times ; but once more the Japanese 
appear to have divided their force, and while one column is 
threatening to turn the position of the Allied centre and move up 
the railway to Myingyan, below Mandalay, another appears to be 
striking eastwards towards Lashio, a third is moving northwards 
even further to the east. 

It is the role and fate of these columns that give the present 
movements their interest. At the moment the “Lashio column” 
appears to be about 60 miles south of Hsipaw, on the Burma Road, 
and that may be its objective ; but it is probable that if the Road 
were to be cut, the Japanese would seize Lashio and attempt to 
sever the communications between China and Burma. The move- 
ment westward from the Taunggyi area threatens Mandalay. Indeed, 
there are now three spears pointing towards Mandalay which may 
be attacked simultaneously with Lashio. The position has become 
almost desperate. The Japanese are reported now to be using tanks ; 
but it is impossible to conjecture their strength, and on that the 
whole issue may turn. There has been little sign of any determined 
movement on the Irrawaddy recently, and the present advance on 
the east which threatens to turn the whole of the Allied position 
may be combined with an adyance in the west in an attempt to 
encircle the Allied forces. To imagine such a project is not to 
suggest that it is as easy to accomplish as it is to write; but it 
gives some idea of the seriousness of the immediate issues in Burma. 
The Allies may yet be able to check the advance in the east. Bad 
as the communications are, it is here that it is easiest for the Chinese 
to be reinforced ; and the British are now so weary from incessant 
fighting against odds under unfavourable conditions that almost 
everything must depend upon the arrival of more Chinese units. 


The next week is likely to be decisive for the fate of the Allied 
armies in Burma. General Alexander is a bold and experienced 
soldier, and he is the first Allied commander who has been able 
to cope with the Japanese tactics ; but now the crisis is upon him. 
The Japanese have been heavily reinforced. They have command 
of a number of tanks ; and, although the Allied aircraft have been 
taking a greater share of the fighting recently, the enemy still appears 
to have the advantage. The Allied purpose must be at all costs to 
maintain the communications between China and Burma and 
between the latter and India. While they are retained in being, 
there is hope of improvement. Lost, it is difficult to see how they 
can be regained without prolonged operations. In Burma at this 
moment, therefore, the Allies are trying to maintain their grip on 
the chance, slight and precarious as it has become, of building up 
an advanced base for the recoil against the Japanese in the south- 
western peninsula of Asia. While communications can be preserved, 
there are chances of a more immediate blow against Japan even than 
that; for if China can be supplied with a sufficient number of 
heavy bombers there are possibilities of attacking some of the towns 
which suffered from the recent American raid. 

While the situation in Burma is discouraging it can hardly be 
doubted that the resolute fighting has earned some respite for Aus- 
tralia and India. The latter could hardly escape raids at least if the 
Japanese were not so heavily engaged in Burma, though the direction 
in which the operations are developing suggests that China may be 
more in danger of invasion from another quarter than India from any 
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serious expedition. There is very 
present phase of the Japanese campaign. The strong naval squadron 
seems to have disappeared from the Bay of Bengal. It may only 
have left to refit after the losses which its aircraft-carriers suffered 
in their first attacks upon Ceylon. It may return stronger to resume 
the attack ; or it may have been recalled in pursuance of a policy of 
concentration suggested by the reported visit of American aircraft- 


much that is obscure about the 


carriers. 
Its movements and the development of the Japanese operations 
in Burma are certainly not entirely unconditioned by the Allied dis- 
positions. There are now American troops in India ; and it may be 
assumed that the desirability of reinforcing the air-power there is 
sufficiently recognised. Even if experience in the Far East had not 
shown how decisively aircraft govern the issue in modern battles, 
it is evident that it is only through the air that the Allies in Burma 
can be strengthened with the speed that may be necessary. It is to 
that direction we must look for assistance in the hope that however 
gravely the situation has deteriorated it may yet be redeemed. 


THE BACKBONE OF GERMANY 


By WALTHER WESTPHAL 


AZI propagandists are accustomed to paint a picture of a 
thoroughly united Germany, where Nazi principles are whole- 
heartedly accepted by the whole nation, where everybody and every- 
thing is gleichgeschaltet, and where representatives of independent 
views are safely tucked away in concentration camps. This view 
is also widely held in this country. People who discuss the future 
of Germany are too apt to start from the assumption that Nazism 
has permeated the whole life of the German nation and all its institu- 
tions so completely that everything must be destroyed or wholly 
recast when the Nazi régime is overthrown. 
Hitler’s latest speech, like Goebbels’s articles in Das Reich, reveals 
a different state of affairs. All available evidence points to the fact 
that there is still a very wide gap between the totalitarian aspirations 
of the Nazis and the realities of the German Home Front. The so- 
called Umbruch (break with the past) in 1933, though far-reaching 
in many respects, was not so radical as the Nazis meant it to be. 
They must now admit that even the German administrative machine 
is not yet completely nazified Hitler has had to assume still greater 
powers because many civil servants are not reliable from his point 
of view and have not yet swallowed his new doctrine. Terror and 
propaganda could not eliminate all elements which belong to the 


traditional Germany. They will survive Nazi rule, and their stability 


will prevent chaos and disintegration when Hitler’s days are 
numbered. 

That, of course, is in line with the teachings of history. Even the 
most radical reformer cannot break entirely with the past. There 


is always some sort of continuity, and elements of the previous order 
survive. Tradition and the whole heritage of the past cannot be 
conjured away, not even by the most drastic reformers. Even in 
Russia, not only churches survived, but also, in spite of all anti- 
religious propaganda, the spirit which created them. In progressive 
America local government is still based in some parts on laws intro- 
duced by the Duke of York in 1670. Radical reformers like to talk 
of an entirely fresh start, but that term belongs to the realm of 
political propaganda, not to that of political science. 

In our highly organised society, where the State has had to assume 
more and more responsibilities, an ordered life of the nation depends 
on the normal functioning of the administrative machine. It took 
centuries to build it up. The Nazis found out, and now admit openly, 
that it cannot be changed in a few years. A different opinion was 
held by the present Archbishop of Canterbury. He said in a most 
valuable contribution to a discussion on the future of Germany 
Review of last November): “ The Nazis have made a 
clean sweep of the old organs of government and administration.” 
The Nazis would certainly have liked to do that, but it was simply 
impossible. What they have done is to take the existing 
machinery, bring it entirely under their control, and try—not always 
to eliminate all hostile elements and replace them by 
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people who were reliable from their point of view, as far as that was 
possible. In addition, they have created some new organs like the 
Gestapo and the Ministry of Propaganda. They have not even 
occupied all key positions, because they were incapable of doing 50, 

It is impossible to predict what the future government of Germany 
will be like after the inevitable collapse of Nazi rule. In view of 
the elaborate measures taken by the Gestapo, a popular rising seems 
very unlikely, at least before a complete military defeat. After that, 
no Opposition group (or only a military dictatorship, unacceptable to 
the Allies) may be strong enough to assert its authority and to restore 
law and order. In that case, the functions of government will have 
to be exercised by an Allied Reconstruction Commission. It would 
have to remain in office till it could be replaced by a democratic 
German Government. 

While agreeing that the functions of government may have to be 
exercised for some time to come by an Allied Reconstruction Com- 
mission, I do not see the necessity, or even the possibility. of 
effecting a complete change of the German administration, apart from 
purging it from genuine Nazis. Even the Nazis had to leave the old 
machine largely intact. The members of the “Old Guard ” of the 
party were good at street fighting and tavern brawls, but they could 
hardly be expected to replace experts in the administration, When 
Hitler came to power, only 2,080 civil servants were members of the 
party, and it may safely be assumed that they did not represent the 
élite of their profession. The Nazis have, of course, tried to nazify 
the administration more and more, and they control it completely, 
but they had to be content with giving a certain number of repre- 
sentative posts to their party members. They had to leave alone all 
those posts which need a high degree of expert knowledge. 

They could safely do that, because a considerable proportion of 
administrative work is routine work, governed by the laws of 
efficiency, not by political considerations. It has to be done in the 
same way, whether the government is Democratic, Bolshevist, ot 
Nazi. An obvious example is the postal system. It is quite un- 
necessary for a future régime to destroy or recast that organisation, 
The postman will have to throw his swastika emblems into the 
custbin, and the man behind the counter will sell stamps with 
different pictures ; party representatives will have to be removed: 
but the machine as such will function in the same way as before, 
The same applies to the State railways and to all those branches 
o: the administration which render vital services to the community, 
but are determined by technical, not by political, laws. All these 
services cannot be scrapped and re-created, because there would not 
be a sufficient number of trained people to replace the old holders 
of office. Everything which was left intact by the Nazis can safely be 
taken over by the Reconstruction Commission or by any future 
government. (This, of course, does not apply to the army.) There is 
thus an impressive number of elements of stability which do not call 
for destruction or recasting, but which can be used to shape the 
future of Germany. 

Hitler’s speech confirms my own experience that even in posts 
which are not only technical but demand political decisions, we still 
find a considerable number of anti-Nazis who would be able and 
willing to carry on their work under the directions and the super- 
vision of an Allied Reconstruction Commission. Civil servants (like 
everybody else in Germany) had the choice between complying with 
the wishes of the Nazis and adapting themselves at least outwardly 
to the régime or being marked as “enemies of the State” and 
suffering the inevitable consequences. Is it surprising that only 
comparatively few have risked becoming martyrs of * theit 
convictions ? 

A future German Government may think it necessary to carry out 
a thorough purge and eliminate not only genuine Nazis but also 
people whom they distrust for other reasons. But the task of 4 
Reconstruction Commission is not to create a new political system, 
but only to pave the way for it. Some branches of the administration 
must no doubt be completely destroved. An obvious example is the 
Gestapo, but not the police as a whole. The police have many 
functions. Some of them require a knowledge which no foreign or 
untrained staff can possess. A detailed survey of the activities of 
the police would enable us to sort out those branches which must 
be destroyed or wholly recast from those which must of necessity 
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remain. The Foreign Office (including representations abroad) and 
the Ministry of Propaganda, which has many local branches and 
gntrols wireless transmission and the Press, are further examples of 
institutions which obviously cannot be left intact. 

J am prompted to make these observations by Hitler’s speech. It 
confirmed my optimism, which contrasts rather sharply with the 
ysual pessimism of British writers on this subject. I do not think 
that “ disintegration and chaos” (whatever that means) are the in- 
evitable consequences of Germany’s military defeat. Eugen Diesel 
gid once that our administration constitutes an “automatism of 
edficiency which secures eternal life for Germany.” People whose 
reason is not blinded by hatred ought to welcome this. After all, 
the declared war-aim of the Allies is.not to “ destroy” Germany, 
but to crush her military power and to annihilate Nazism. 


FRENCH CANADA’S OUTLOOK 


By D. W. BROGAN 
Montreal, April. 

HAD never seen the St. Lawrence except in summer, and 

the steel blue of the water and the snow patches on the hills 
made a fine contrast. It was like the Firth of Clyde in winter, but, 
of course, not quite so beautiful ; the absence of the lochs made the 
sene less varied. But the real shock of novelty came not from 
the scenery, but from speech. For the boy who sold me the 
Montreal papers, the men standing around the typical North 
American small-town station, were speaking French, were units of 
the only considerable agglomeration of French-speaking peoples not 
under direct or indirect German control ; they were the most notable 
exceptions to the monstrous phenomenon of the enslaving of the 
French tongue by the barbarians. 

And the experience of Riviére du Loup, of Levis, of other small 
towns was repeated in the, great city of Montreal. There in the 
streets, in the stations, in the restaurants one saw ordinary 
“American ” figures, in standard late winter or early spring clothes. 
A group of young men lounged round a news-stand, their jaws 
thythmically moving—but when they absemted themselves from the 
felicity of gum long enough to speak, they were kidding each other 
inFrench. It is, indeed, rather odd French. The accent is a Yankee 
accent, the nasalising more like that of Marseilles than of Rouen, 
for all the alleged Norman ancestry of the Canadiens. I felt some 
of the relief that I used to feel in Provence when I spoke French 
in Quebec; the “r’s” were not trilled or the vowels given their 
tue force ; in short, many people spoke French (as far as accent 
went) not startlingly better than I do myself. 

But the interest, the fascination of this world, was its freedom. 
To one who had got accustomed to the tiny, censored, emasculated 
Vichy papers, the sight of La Presse, the biggest paper in Canada 
in either language, was a delight. Of course, La Presse was more 
like the New York Times than it was like even the pre-war Temps. 
But there it was, a great newspaper in French, saying what it 
thought fit about the war, the Germans, collaboration, as well as 
about local government, spring sales in the shops, all the minor 
matters that went to fill its twenty-four peges. La Presse was 
symbolic in another sense. For on its editorial page it daily prints 
afacsimile of the medal given it by the Académie Francaise for its 
services to French culture—and that medal is a profile of Cardinal 
Richelieu. His mark, the mark of the old régime, is still deep and 
dear in French Canada. For here we have a community of millions 
of French-speaking people who have escaped not oniy the German 
yoke, but the French Revolution. The typical Canadien is not 
the citizen of Montreal, but the habitants whose long strip farms 
still run down to the river’s edge as they did in the seventeenth 
century when every house had to be a fort against the Iroquois, 
ad when Frontenac, on his citadel rock of Quebec, planned the 
destruction of New England. 

By their very history, the Canadiens are Lound to be the most 
isolationist of the white inhabitants of North America. Practically 
very one of them has had no blood-tie with France since 1763. 
The four or five millions who compose the French Canadian 
community in Canada and the United States are all descendants 
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of the few thousands who settled in the vast wilderness that 
they called New France. All around there are the hundred and 
forty millions of English-speaking people whose existence is a 
menace to the survival of this minority. Or rather it would be a 
menace if the Canadiens were not the most tenacious as well as 
the most prolific people of North America. It is not in the Montreal 
Press that their tenacity is best revealed, but in the French papers, 
schools, churches of Ontario, Nova Scotia and New England. To 
see in an industrial town in Connecticut the massive buildings of 
the local French church, presbytery and school is to be reminded 
of this fact. To survive as a unit, to grow and prosper as a unit, the 
Canadiens have had to sacrifice much, not merely in labour and 
money, but in freedom and flexibility. They must present a united 
front ; they must frown on dissent that may lend comfort to the 
enemy. That enemy is the English language and the “ Yankee ” way 
of life. 

The language-enemy is powerful. On the Canadian National 
Railways the tickets, posters, &c., are bi-lingual, but the French is 
more or less unconsciously Americanised. The notices are more 
curt, more peremptory than they were on the Nord or the P.L.M. 
“ Passengers” are told to do this or forbidden to do that, where 
in France “ MM. les voyageurs ” would have been prayed to do or 
not to do something. All around is the subtle denationalising 
influence of advertising. Coca-cola takes away thirst in French, 
but the kind of thirst it quenches is not a French thirst! The 
movie theatres advertise in French, but the films are standard Holly- 
wood. Even the newspapers have to cater to North American tastes, 
and provide lavish comic supplements where Popeye is called “ Le 
Gars de la Marine,” “ Tillie the Toiler,’ “ Margot travaille trop,” 
but Tarzan is just Tarzan. 

The success of the French-Canadians in more than holding their 
own is one of the miracles of history. More than holding their own, 
for if the present population-trends continues. they will be the 
biggest element in Canada inside a generation. This success breeds 
complacency. They cannot easily feel very alarmed about the 
German menace even in Montreal, much less in the farms cleared 
from the forests of Northern Quebec or Ontario or on the Gaspé 
peninsula. All that outer world is foreign to them as it cannot be 
to any other stock, since all other stocks have recent ties with 
Europe and they have none. 

There are apparent exceptions to this rule. One of the most con- 
spicuous sights of Ottawa’s smart suburb of Rockcliffe is the new 
French legation, only surpassed in size by Rideau Hall, the home 
of the Governor-General. The legation was built by the Republic, 
but it is controlled by Vichy. Canada has full diplomatic relations 
with Vichy, and the apologists for the Pétain régime- have a pretty 
free run for their money. And it should be remembered that many 
of the programme-points put out by the Government of the Marshal 
are of a kind that appeals to French Canada. The claims of the 
family are not neglected in the country that produced the Dionne 
quins. The stabilising effect of peasant agricultural life is not a 
novel theme for the habitant. The return to religion preached if 
not practised in Vichy has its own appeal in one of the most pro- 
foundly Catholic regions of the world. Vichy France has many 
more points in common with Quebec than the anti-clerical Third 
Republic of 1914, or even of 1939, had. We should not be sur- 
prised that there is Vichy sentiment in Quebec ; we should be sur- 
prised that there is not much more of it. 

For Quebec is far more involved in this war than in the last. It 
provides more recruits, is more interested in the issues, less ready 
to listen to preachers of internal dissem. With its background, it 
was impossible to expect a majority in Quebec to vote Yes on the 
man-power plebiscite, but that any serious number of Canadiens 
should vote Yes would have been a miracle only a few years ago. 
The great change from the last war has several causes, the fall of 
France being one of them, the openly anti-Christian character of 
Nazism being another. But most important is the political skill of 
Mr. Mackenzie King. In 1914, Canada was governed by a Con- 
servative party which had hardly any hold on Quebec. Today 
Canada is governed by a Liberal party which has its core in Quebec. 
The mistakes of tact which provoked so much opposition in 1914- 
18 have not been repeated. The present Prime Minister is the heir, 
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the disciple and the friend of Sir Wilfred Laurier. In Ernest 
Lapointe French Canada had a spokesman in the Government whose 
prestige was immensely raised by his victory the isolationist, 
reactionary Quebec Government of Armand Duplessis. Now it is 
not the Provincial Government of Quebec, but of Ontario, that gives 
the Federal Government a headache In Mr. Saint Laurent, the late 
Ernest Lapointe has found a worthy heir and successor. There is 
much interest and much pride in the French regiments. The entry 
of the United States into the war made a great difference, for nearly 
half the Canadiens live in the United States, and already it has 
been noted that one of the American naval heroes is a Canadien 
from New England. Quebec knows that it is the representative of 
French civilisation, of French values and achievements in a world 
where they are threatened as never before. New France has a duty 
to Old France and is siowly and stubbornly preparing to do that 
duty 


, 
THE WAGE-EARNER’S TEETH 
By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 
LETTER addressed to the Editor of The Spectator has been 
A passed on to me, as raising a 
extended discussion. “ Many things in our land which cry out fo 


question which calls for 
improvement,” says the writer, “are being lost sight of, and one of 


over 


the most important of these is the people’s teeth, which none of our 
ardent reformers seem to think about at all. They are none the less 
of vital importance to our In this village, which, I have no 
doubt, is like many others in this respect, the young people start 
losing their teeth before they are twenty, and it is an exceptional 
thing to find anyone of forty without false teeth.” 

All that, unfortunately, is profoundly true, and it is well that 
attention should thus be drawn to the situation. For though during 
the last thirty vears there has been a great deal of fruitful research 


race. 


to the structure and growth of teeth, the nature of caries or decay, 
and the effects upon each of such important factors as the vitamin 
and mineral content of diet, a great deal still remains to be learned. 
We do not yet know, for example, why children of the same family, 
brought up on the same, often liberally varied, meals, should in 
some cases have sound teeth, needing very little attention, and in 
others a tendency to the appearance of local decay. 

Nevertheless, very much can be done by regular and skilful 
attention ; and a great advance made towards improving the 
nation’s teeth when dental inspection, often followed by treatment, 


was 


was instituted in the State and rate-aided schools. This could be 
endorsed by any doctor whose duty it has been to examine large 
numbers of young people between the ages of 14 and 16 during 


last thirty years. 
condition than were those of their predecessors of the last generation. 
But the dental position after those ages—at any rate as regards 
the bulk of the wage-earning population—is gravely less satisfactory, 
save in a few exceptional groups; and there is little doubt that a 
considerable amount of illness under the headings of 
dyspepsia, rheumatism and general malaise and lack of fitness is 
directly or indirectly ascribable to decayed and neglected teeth. For 
One of these is the reluctance 
of a very large number of people—and not only wage-earners—to 
visit a dentist or dental hospital until absolutely driven to do so by 
pain or illness, by which time it is often late for the 
dentist to be able more than make extractions and advise 
the wearing of dentures. This reluctance is often due to the quite 
erroneous belief that modern conservative dentistry—scaling and 
is a painful process. On the contrary, it is quite definitely 
But it is also, to a very great extent, due 


avoidable 


this, various causes are responsible. 


severe too 


to do 


filling 
a pain-saving procedure 
to lack of proper local facilities. 

For the poorer wage-earner, unless he happens to live in a city 
where there is a dental school, dental hospital, or a general hospital 
large enough to possess its own dental department—and there are not 
very many of these—there are no facilities at all for conservative dental 
treatment on a hospital basis. It is true that, under the National 
Health Insurance scheme, workers included in may belong 
to an approved society which provides dental benefits out of its 


this 
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surplus funds. But those funds are often insufficient to meet all 
demands in any one year; and shown that, even 
when they are sought and are available, it is too often only to meet 
the costs of what is known as end-treatment—the wholesale extractiog 
of teeth and the provision of dentures—and this frequently at an 
age when regular conservative attention and treatment might have 
kepc the majority of the patient’s teeth sound. 

Nor is it always easy for the wage-earner, even if he can afford 
the fees—though this could often, no doubt, be done if education 
foresight had done their work—to find a readily available 
dentist, especially in rural districts and smaller industrial 
Here,-again, there are various contributory factors to the present 
undesirable position. Prior to the Dental Act of 1921 there was 
no Register of qualified dentists, as there was of doctors. Since that 
year no dentist can be admitted to the Register unless he has under- 
gone a prescribed course of education and passed certain recognised 
examinations. All dentists, however, who could in 1921 show tha 
they had been in practice for a certain number of years, were 
admitted to the Register, whether or not they held these qualifications 
Since many of them were men of great skili and experience, this 
was a fair arrangement. But it did mean that there was a very 
considerable variation, at that time, in the technical education and 
professional standards of existing dentists. And it also meant that, 
in many areas, there were relatively few dentists who regularly 
practised—or were called upon to practise—conservative treatment 
to more than a comparatively small extent. 


experience has 


and 
towns, 


This position has no doubt improved in the last twenty years. But 
the fact still remains that too many young dentists, leaving their 
schools with considerable skill and keenness, have found themselves 
in industrial practices where they have had the most restricted 
opportunities of maintaining their skill and increasing their efficiency 
They have too often been driven, in their own phrase, to become 
little more than denture-mongers. Instead of being a regular resort, 
they have found themselves regarded as ‘a last resort—due not only 
to the financial status of their clients, but to a legacy of custom, 
prejudice and apathy. 

But, even if it were otherwise, there are probably not enough 
dentists at present to go round. On the usually calculated basis of 
a chientéle attending for regular six-monthly or annual conservative 
inspection and treatment, from 1,500 to 2,000 provide full work 
for any one dentist. But, at the present moment, according to figures 
recently quoted in The Lancet, there are only about 14,000 dentists 
in the country, of whom fewer than 5,000 are under 4o years of age; 
and the relatively small entry of new students has been giving cause 
for great anxiety. The reasons suggested for this are the cost of 
dental education—probably a good deal more than that required for 
engineering, architecture and various other scientific employments, 
and to a certain inferiority of social standing at the end of it. I 
would seem to be a curious anomaly that a skilled specialist dealing 
with the nation’s teeth should be held in less social regard than one 
dealing with its eyes, ears or throats ; and it is to be hoped that, in 
the inevitable readjustment of social! values after the war, this 
anomaly will disappear. 

To this rather gloomy picture there are a few bright exceptions 
For some years before the war the standard of dentistry in all the 
three Services was commendably high ; and it is to be expected 
that many men, when the war is over, will be coming back t 
civilian life with a new regard for their téeth and what modem 
dentistry can do for them. The Metropolitan Police Force is als 
a shining example of what can be done by an adequately equipped 
dental staff. When this was established at headquarters, a few years 
ago, the response—especially among the younger members of tht 
force—was so great that, in spite of rapid additions to the number 
of dentists, there was a long waiting list of voluntary applicants 
for attention. A few large industrial concerns which had provided 
dental facilities for their staff had also met with a similar experience 

But to solve, from a national point of view, what is an admittedly 
serious problem, two steps would seem to be urgently needed. 
lirstly, measures should be taken to ensure that regular conservative 
dental treatment is available for everybody at a reasonable cost, 
partly by means, perhaps, of some contributory scheme ; and this 
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THE 
should be accompanied by an educational campaign. The habit of 
guiarly attending the dentist should become as taken-for-granted as 
attendance at the barber’s. Secondly, every effort should be made 
to recruit and assist suitable entrants to the dental schools, on the 
gounds that dentistry is a skilled profession of immense value 
jo the nation and also a profession in which there is an acute present 
No two measures, taken in conjunction, 
guld probably do more to improve the national health and its 
personal aesthetic standards. 


THE SMALL STATES’ CASE 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


will have to deal, after victory is won, is to reconcile the 
promise given in the Atlantic Charter to restore the oppressed 
gations to their full independence with the necessity of subor- 
dinating national sovereignty to some international control. It is 
too early even to attempt to solve this problem, but if we cannot 
yet visualise the practical steps which should be taken in the right 
direction, we can at least point out the decisions which should not 
be taken in the wrong direction. 

It has frequently been said that the system of the Covenant failed 
because it jealously preserved the principle of national sovereignty, 
while trying to enforce the decisions of the League through economic 
and military sanctions. But this is not the only reason. Most 
students of international affairs agree that, in spite of this defect, 
the League might have succeeded in maintaining order and in 
nipping aggression in the bud, if the peoples belonging to the prin- 
cipal States which controlled it had been prepared to shoulder their 
responsibilities. Instead of subjecting themselves to an international 
economic discipline which might have borne fruit after a lapse of 
years, they returned to a system of national competition which gave 
them a temporary and artificial prosperity. Instead of preserving 
awide margin of military strength against the would-be aggressor, 
they sacrificed their security and that of the smaller countries 
depending upon their support on the altar of disarmament. It is 
now the fashion to denounce the governments which adopted this 


()*: of the most difficult problems with which the peacemakers 


policy, but these governments would never have succeeded in main- 
taining themselves in power if they had departed from it. Their 
dectors were ready to pay lip service to an international idea ; they 
were not prepared to think or to act internationally. The League 
was noc for them a reality which they had experienced or were 
ready to experience, but an illusion which fiattered their false sense 
of security, and incidentally favoured their immediate interests. 

No institution can be lasting and fruitful in a democratic State 
a stern conviction shared by the majority. 
In 


unless it springs from 
No plant can grow in the social soil unless it is deeply rooted. 
spite of the enthusiasm aroused in intellectual circles, the League 
never struck root in the masses because the masses were not pre- 
pared for it. On the Continent, especially in France, it appeared as 
an artificial structure superimposed on the Peace Treaty in order to 
comply with President Wilson’s wishes. It has been said that the 
Covenant was betrayed by the politicians, but the politicians would 
never have dared to betray it if it had been wedded to the people’s 
wil, like their parliamentary system or their constitutional 
guarantees. 

Peace came as a surprise in 1918. No harmony had been realised 
inthe public mind between its negative and its positive aspect. We 
knew what we wished to destroy, e.g., German imperialism, but we 
oly had a vague idea of what we wished to construct, and many 
of us did not even wish to be constructive. We may be grateful 
that, this time, some leading principles are beginning to emerge 
from the chaos in which we are struggling. We see far more clearly 
than during the last war that no legal guarantee, however wisely con- 
ceived, can replace the guarantee of armed strength, and that no 
peace can be maintained in the political sphere if war is still waged 
ii the economic sphere. We realise that international inter- 
dependence must be substituted for a narrow national independence. 
We understand also that such military and economic interdepend- 
tice must rest on the solid foundation of a solidarity willingly 
accepted by free men and free peoples. 
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On such broad principles an agreement has already been reached 
between the Allies, since the Atlantic Charter has been endorsed by 
the smaller States. There is, however, a difference of opinion among 
English critics between those who accept its third point—maintain- 
ing national sovereignty—and rely on free co-operation, and those 
who wish to eliminate this sovereignty and to introduce, if necessary, 
compulsory co-operation. A number of articles and books have 
appeared recently insisting on the necessity of revising the Atlantic 
Charter in that light—notably G. D. H. Cole’s Europe, Russia and 
the Future and Gollancz’s Shall Our Children Live or Die? It 1s 
significant that these critics seem to entertain a poor opinion of the 
“émigré” or “ discredited ” Governments of the -smaller European 
States, now in London, “ capitalists, militarists, men who, if not 
fascists, are certainly of fascist mind,” and to place their hope in a 
social revolution which will rid Europe not only of Nazi tyranny 
but of any independent régime which might prove an obstacle to 
the establishment of their New Order. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that if these Governments 
had been “ fascist in mind” they would have had no difficulty in 
joining the Axis instead of pursuing the fight and placing all their 
resources at the service of the Allied cause. The main reason which 
determines their policy is the conviction that the people they repre- 
sent will never submit to foreign oppression. In spite of serious 
obstacles, they are well informed on the state of public opinion in 
their respective countries, and they know that the idea which inspires 
moral and material resistance, irrespective of class and party, is the 
preservation of national independence. It is the same idea which is 
emphasised and exalted in every message which reaches the occupied 
countries through the B.B.C. As far as the voice of the oppressed 
who sacrifice every day their freedom and their life in the struggle 
is heard in this country, it tells us that they pin their faith to the 
promises made to them, on several occasions, by the British Govern- 
ment and which are confirmed and strengthened by the Atlantic 
Charter. This does not mean that the Norwegians, the Dutch and 
the Belgians, for instance, who are subjected to Nazi rule, will not be 
ready to join in some economic and military organisation when the 
conflict is over. But it means that, at present, national freedom 
stands uppermost in their mind and that some time will be needed 
to bring them to realise that they should, in their own interest, 
accept the limitation of this freedom, and to help them to reconcile 
their beliefs based on cherished traditions with our own beliefs 
founded on experience. 

Those who attack the exiled Governments in London 
represent the true state of public opinion in occupied countries play 
into the hands of their worst enemies. If the efforts they are making 
to eliminate from the Charter the recognition of the national inde- 
pendence of small States were ever to succeed, they would provoke 
inevitable reactions in the occupied countries which Nazi propa- 
gandists would not fail to exploit to the full. 


THE HOROSCOPE 


THEY said I am artistic—true, 

They did not mention you. 

They said that flames have died in me 
That little Christs have cried in me— 
And I was afraid for what they knew. 
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or mis- 


To name my children names I love 
Great mountains would I move; 
Crispin, and Carolyn the girl 

(Both children fathered by an earl)— 
They are not in the fate that Virgo wove. 


They are not in the darkness of the stars, 

Nor in the golden bars 

The Moon has cast about to bind me in; 

I am bound in with glory, Carolyn, 

This light is mine, and I must light the hours! 


Those weary hours alone! Remember then 
Oh God, not Carolyn! 
For I alone can wave the magic wand 
And shake the stars into my tired hand— 
The price for telling me was two pounds ten. 
DIANA JAMES. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


just been pubtished, 
entering the 
who fell in the 
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N her memoir on la and which ha 
Miss Barbara Cartland 
Parliament, at realising 
Lord Baldwin, it is 
younger men who had 
Sir Austen Chamberlain spared no pains in 

interpreter of Mr. Amery was unflagging 
encouragement of the ambitious young ; and Mr. Churchill was then, 
as ever, himself a member of the younger generation. Yet Ronald 
Cartland. on entering the House of Commons in those dark days 
f December, 1935, became acutely conscious of the gap left by the 


sridgeable 


refers to his dismay, on 
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age 
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: gulf” which yawned 


of the Conservative 
immeasurably 


lost generation,” and of the “unt 
between the younger members and the veterans 
Party. “ The left Conservatives,” he 
nearer to the right Socialists than they could ever be to the older 
I question whether Ronald Cartland, 
ripps epoch, 

He 
discipline of 
it has always 


coniessed, “are 


members of their own party.” 
had he survived to experience the Churchill-Eden-C 
would have felt that the gulf was so unbridgeable. 
rebel by nature and he chafed exceedingly under the 
the Whips. Yet the Conservative Party knows well that 
been rescued by heretics, and even as Ronald Cartland 
began as a recalcitrant at Charterhouse and ended by being one 
of the most polished head-stones of the corner, so also, had he but 
survived, would he have been regarded as one of the more shining 
hopes of Tory Socialism. His death in battle has given a sharp 
meaning to that loveliest of all Latin words, the word “ desidertum,” 
a werd which implies both the vivid memory of an enchanting 
presence, and the dull ache of disappointment that his absence brings. 


* *. * 


was 4a 


its own 


No man can have sat in the present House of Commons without 
becoming conscious, as Cartland became conscious, of the damage 
done to us by the loss of those who fell in the First German War. 
We have been unable, as Hitler and Mussolini have been able, to 
fill the thinned ranks of the middle-aged by a phalanx of young 
men and women trained to a fanatical purpose and welded by a 
ruthless discipline. Our younger generation have been given neither 
the exhilaration of personal opportunity nor a compelling sense of 
function ; and those who might have served as the interpreters of 
the past to the future were decimated at Gallipoli or on the Somme. 
How often have I sat there in the Chamber, peopling the benches 
with those of my own contemporaries who were killed. The Balliol 
veneration of 1909-1913 has become almost legendary, nor do I feel 
on looking back that their legend was unmerited. They possessed 
talent, courage and beauty, and their autumn might well have proved 
as rich and lovely as their spring. Charles Lister, Patrick Shaw- 
Stewart, Edward Horner, and the two Grenfells, each one of these, 
either by talent or personality, appeared to us exceptional men. 
Lister, with his untidy body and his tidy mind, would assuredly 
have made for himself a great position in political life. Shaw-Stewart, 
whose gifts of scholarship and imagination had already been applied 
to high finance, would certainly have exercised power. Edward 
Horner remains in our memory as a figure of almost unimaginable 
And when I close my eyes I can still see Julian Grenfell 
sunlit with his greyhound down the Turl. Is Ronald 

ilso to join these inheritors of unfulfilled renown? 

+ * * * 


grace 
striding 
Cartland 


Ronald Cartland was in some ways a typical product of his age. 
He believed, as many others who were not Conservatives believed, 
in the feasibility of Tory Socialism. He believed with passionate 
intensity that with intelligence and faith it should be possible for 
us to create a rational England and to level out the inequalities 
which our system had inherited from the past. Emotionally, he was 
of the working classes and by the feeble 
administration sought to allay the worst 
iniquities of the distressed areas. He believed also that our political 
genius was so vivid and our political experience so ancient that we 
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* Ronald Cartland. By His Sister. (Collins. 12s 


could achieve the modernisation of our system without destroying 
all that was more valuable and significant in our heritage from the 
past. These views were shared by many of those who accompanied 
him to Westminster in 1935, and Cartland differed from them only 
in the greater passion, the intenser energy, the more unflinching 
courage which he brought to the cause. Yet in other respects he 
The tepid water of their beliefs was by 
him raised to boiling-point. He was able to avow and to affirm the 
then unfashionable doctrine of patriotism. He had a fervent belief 
in our Imperial mission, and he desired us to assert that mission og 
every occasion with fortitude, integrity end power. His affection 
for the Junior Imperial League was based upon his belief that jn 
them could be fused the twin objects of and empire. 
“They recognise,” he said of them, “ that Imperial Democracy can 
survive only if each citizen accepts willingly the responsibilities 
which Empire and Democracy, separately and together, entail. By 
precept and example they set out to make men thrill again with love 
of Country, once more to give them pride in their dearest posses. 
sions, to give them faith in Britain’s destiny.” Those were unusual 
words tor a young man to use in 1937 ; Ronald Cartland believed in 
them with every fibre of his being , and three years later, on a hill 


was in fact exceptional. 


socialism 


near Cassel, he gave his life. That supreme surrender was the 
enly surrender of ‘which Ronald Cartland would have proved 
capable. He was more than an example to his fellow-members; 
he was a lesson. And to the timid souls among them his presence, 
his high nervous fortitude, rankled almost as a_ reproof, 
His was a-combative nature, and his eternal enemy was 
what he called “the closed mind.” He aroused much 
transient irritation, much passing resentment, dnd _ has left 
behind him durable respect. Above all, he stood out from his 


contemporaries, who were so widely disillusioned and so often mute, 
in his conviction that his theory was not only correct but also 
practicable. He was that amazing phenomenon: a young man of 
the post-war generation, who actually belived in himself. He gave 
us faith. “And when you ask,” he wrote, “ what do we want out of 
Life? That question should only be asked by you of yourself. It 
can be answered only by you. In other words—or written in a 
Faith.” 





word 
* * * + 

Few of those who heard it will ever forget Ronald Cartland’s 
speech on the motion for the adjournment on August 2nd, 1939. Mr. 
Chamberlain had suggested that the House should adjourn for the 
summer holidays until October 3rd. There were many members who 
felt that the situation in Europe did not warrant so protracted a 
holiday. Mr. Chamberlain was adamant. He went so far as to say 
that he would demand a vote of confidence. “The question is,” he 
said in a tone of much asperity, “whether you trust the Govern- 
ment or distrust the Government.” The House became angry and 
perplexed. Few members wished to challenge, still less to over- 
throw, the Chamberlain administration at so critical a period. Yet 
they much resented the fact that their consciousness of crisis and 
their desire to resume their session at an early date should have 
been interpreted as a personal attack upon the existing front bench. 
Ronald Cartland had left the Chamber, and some of his friends 
went to find him. He ran gaily along the corridor, and in a few 
minutes, tense and impassioned, he was on his feet. His speech was 
totally unprepared, and when one reads it in cold print the flame 
and fire are lost. He was interrupted by one of the senior Member 
for Birmingham, who shook his white locks at him in sorrowing 
reproof. Cartland had committed the greatest of all heresies; a 
representing a division of Birmir.gham he had dared not only to 
challenge the party whips but to affront the sacred name of 
Chamberlain itself. Ronald Cartland turned upon his aged mentor. 


“Within a month,” he said, “we may be going to fight.” He 
paused for an instant, vibrant with indignation. “And we may be 
going to die,” he added. The House gasped in stupor. We shall 


for ever remember him as he was at that moment: defiant, faithful, 
devoted and brave beyond compare. 
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THE 
MUSIC 


*“‘Afro-American Symphony ”’ 

4r last Sunday’s concert in the Albert Hall the London Philhar- 
nonic Orchestra was conducted by Mr. Rudolph Dunbar, a native 
¢ British Guiana, who took the opportunity of introducing us to 
;symphony by the American negro composer, William Grant Sull. 
The symphony is hardly “symphonic” in the accepted sense of 
the word ; it is, rather, a suite of not very highly organised, though 
yolently contrasted pieces. The quiet movements were of a sweet- 
gss that reminded one of Mendelssohn, whose Violin Concerto 
was played with impeccable virtuosity by Miss Ida Haendel later ‘in 
ie afternoon, without attaining to the true taste of honey ; the fast 
passages Were a noisy clatter in the monotonous rhythms of early 
wz. I wish it were possible to discover greater merit in this un- 
gphisticated music; but it is as little sensible to be biassed in 
four Of a Composer because he happens to be a negro, as it is to 
be prejudiced against him on the same account. Mr. Dunbar 
proved himself a thoroughly efficient conductor ; a better acquaint- 
mee with the vagaries of the Hall will no doubt check his present 
rndency to take fast movements too quickly for a setting in which 
gaciousness is the prime requirement. DyNneLEY HUSSEY. 


THE THEATRE 

“Watch on the Rhine.’’ At the Aldwych Theatre. 

You are living rich, happy, and self-satisfied in a large house near 
Washington, D.C. (but it might be London or Guildford or Chelten- 
ham); your daughter, nearly fifteen years ago, married a German 
engineer, and since then you have not seen her. She comes home, 
with her husband and three children, and it is revealed that they 
we refugees—not passive, broken refugees, but active, hunted people, 
wanted by the Gestapo for the husband’s underground activities 
gainst the Nazi régime. The husband has to return to Germany to 
ry to rescue his comrades, who have been betrayed and captured ; 
but a guest in your house—a Rumanian count—finds out his secret, 
ties blackmail and is murdered. The husband departs, bound for 
2 Germany from which it is almost certain he will never return. 
That is what happens to you in your comfortable home in Washing- 
ton (or London or Guildford or Cheltenham). 

And that is the story of Miss Lillian Hellman’s play. It could 
be treated as a thriller, or as a politico-propagandist tract; it is in 
many ways that sort of story. But Miss Hellman has chosen it as 
the framework for the expression of the European tragedy and of 
the hidden sense of guilt which those who were too much outside 
it will never lose ; and because she is a dramatist of the first order 
she has made of it the richest and most moving play we have seen 
since Thunder Rock. 

She spares us nothing of the raw European horror of the Thirties. 
The man, hunted, injured from past tortures, brave as a lion because 
he is the victim of a terrible fear; the wife, immensely strong in 
the knowledge of her fate and her faith ; the children, so terrifying 
in their frank and adult wisdom, and their acceptance of the fugi- 
tive’s lot, but so roundly and truly children—these make up a group, 
afamily whose bonds are not merely those of flesh and blood but 
of an implicit, never-spoken-of, and perpetual act of faith. 

Over against them is placed the world-adventurer—not the direct 
Nazi, but the assiduous jackal, the Nazi type without the Nazi faith 
—Nazi enough, however, to remind us, when his wife publicly 
exposes and deserts him, of a certain Ribbentrop who never forgave 
the insults he imagined he received at the Court of St. James. The 
second contrast is, of course, the chatelaine of the country house, 
growing to a graceful old age, having built for herself a character 
which combines eccentricity with selfishness, and masks only too 
often a heart of gold behind a failure to understand. 

Apart from a slightly machine-made opening to the first act, the 
wthor manipulates her plot and characters with an assurance, an 
tconomy, and a sense of human values to which only an excep- 
tionally talented cast could do justice. Fortunately such a cast has 
been assembled. To choose Athene Seyler as the old lady was almost 
a necessity ; and she has never acted better since The Coming of 
Gabrielle. Charles Goldner as the Rumanian blackmailer, and Judy 
Campbell, as his wife, show immense skill in making the most of 
their parts without—as would have been so easy—overplaying them. 
The children are splendid, especially Yvan Deley as Bodo, who is 
the baby of the family—a fact which, because of his old man’s talk, 
they all so often forget. Of the acting of Anton Walbrook and 
Diana Wynyard as the hunted husband and wife it seems almost 
impertinent to speak, so deeply moving are their performances, both 
in voice and gesture. 
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The author owes also a debt of gratitude to Emlyn Williams, 
whose production adds much to the visual values of the play by a 
sense of dramatic grouping and a great economy of stage move- 
ment ; the silent tableau as the curtain rises on the last act is in 
itself like the overture to a tragic opera—one in whose plot we all 
are guilty participants. For is not Miss Hel!man’s final message 
just that—a reminder to us that we are all guilty, and that if it is 
now too late to undo what has been done, it is by no means too 
late to re-make, to create again a world in which decent humanity 
may live, unpursued and undevoured? Basi. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


** Let the People Sing.”’ 
Aircraft 
ment,’ 


At the Leicester Square. ** One of Our 
is Missing.’’ At the Odeen. ‘* Ladies in Retire- 
At the Regal. 


IN these days when all virtue and all deficiency in a picture are 
customarily laid at the door of the director, it is easy to forget that 
in the studio story-film his first and sometimes his only responsi- 
bility is to guide the players in the interpretation of their parts. 
How considerable a creative opportunity may remain within such 
apparent limitations is demonstrated by the work of Mr. John 
Baxter. Not that Mr. Baxter fails to extend his influence to every 
cepartment of film-making, from scripting to editing. But the 
peculiar, heterodox, almost perverse technique of his films derives 
primarily from an uncanny power over his actors, a spell successfully 
cast not only upon the young unsophisticated player but upon old 
troupers who should by now be case-hardened to every wile of the 
producer. In Love On the Dole, Baxter extracted from a group 
of new young actors and a revivified bunch of old stagers an inter- 
pretation of Walter Greenwood’s play which differed from the 
original as realism differs from symbolism. The players found 
within themselves power to breathe into the story a vitality denied 
to any British piece of screen fiction before or since. In The 
Common Touch Baxter took a naive, gawky modern legend and 
made his actors believe in it. Now we have Ler the People Sing, 
an insubstantial little piece of Priestley parochialism, from which 
Fred Emney, Alastair Sim, Edward Rigby, Maire O’Neill and a host 
of other pillars of the British stage build up a picture of democracy 
which comes pleasantly close to the nebulous thing for which we 
are fighting. The story is of an exiled Czech professor and a super- 
annuated stage comic who become involved in the frustration of 
an attempt by “ United Plastics Ltd.” and the local town council 
to deprive the people of Dunbury of their Hall and turn it either 
into a commercial showroom or a museum. The fate of the Hall 
has finally to be decided by arbitration, and the climax of the film 
provides an opportunity for the case for cupidity and commerce and 
the case for snobbish tradition to be demolished by the alcoholically 
inspired humanitarianism of Fred Emney. It is a very long time 
since we saw so funny a sequence as this. The Czech professor 
is there to speak some Priestley philosophy, to talk somewhat vaguely 
about British traditions and the perils of mass-production and the 
machine, but it is the gusto of John Baxter’s old actors which brings 
warmth, sanity and a rare sense of decency to the theme. And from 
the younger members of the cast Patricia Roc takes a prominent 
place amongst Baxter’s growing gallery of new or transmuted stars. 
The philosophical sentiments of Let the People Sing are consider- 
ably less enchanting than its hearty displays of initiative and dis- 
respect for leaden-footed authority. What a pleasant and what a 
healthy relief it is from much of our current propaganda to be 
reminded that this country, being alive, is capable of disunity. It 
is like a return from barbarism to see a force of police being swept 
firmly to one side by a stream of indignant burghers. 

One of Our Aircraft is Missing is, by contrast, a curiously 
restrained and diffident piece of work. The story of a British air- 
crew brought down in Holland and sent back to England by Dutch 
patriots clearly bristles with dramatic opportunities, but most of 
them appear to me to have been missed. We are left with a moving 
sequence of a Dutch village royally entertaining the crew with its 
precious food supplies, two excellent performances by Pamela Brown 
and Googie Withers and a brilliantly re-enacted night raid on 
Stuttgart. For the rest the film is embarrassingly shapeless and 
self-conscious. a 

A paragraph remains to add to the week’s tally of good British 
acting an overdue tribute to Ida Lupino’s performance in Ladies in 
Retirement. This patchy film provides confirmation, if it were 
needed, that this young actress is destined to become one of the 
screen’s great players of tragedy. EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 
*“ RECONVERSION ” OR “ REVIVAL” 
Sir,—Prayers were offered in many Anglican churches on March 12th, 


Gregory, for “the reconversion of England.” 


irresting. 


which was the day of St 
The particularity of the phrase was 


become so 


of religion and of the need for a “religious revival” has 
common that it has acquired almost the meaninglessness of a cliché. 
Also, it is misleading Between the concepts “religious revival” and 


“reconversion of England” there is a world of difference in atmosphere 
and assumption. Apart from the fact that a “ religious revival” may be 
essentially, nothing more than a failure of nerve or an outburst of mass 
hysteria, a revival suggests something latent, whereas a reconversion 
implies something lost. And that, today, is the more accurate. As a 
recent correspondence in The Spectator established, not more than Io per 
cent. of the population can be considered practising Christians of any de- 
nomination. The ot St. Gregory, who sent missionaries to the 
English, would seem to need doing again. 

In other ways, “ reconversion”™ is the better, because the more exact, 
It assumes an agent and an object—that is to say, the Church 
and its belief. It does not cloud the issue, as “ revival” does, by allowing 
emotional vagueness to pass itself off as dogmatic precision. The in- 
habitants of sixth-century England were not urged by Gregory’s mis- 
sionaries to subscribe to an ethical system or to emulate the piety of 


work 


phrase 


certain like-minded individuals. They were asked to accept a creed, 
taught with authority by a corporate body And the need is not less 
today. For too long we have been living on inherited spiritual capital, and 


not the least disturbing aspect of the consequent bankruptcy is the facile 
hope that we can regain “Christian standards ~ while dispensing with 
Christan dogma 

There are many societies and individuals within the Church itself who 
are aware of this need and who see that the most urgent task is to make 
apparent the interconnexion of dogma, prayer and life. The Liturgical 
Movement, on one hand, and the Malvern Conference, on the other, aré 
different approaches to the same problem which, on the Continent, has 
found something of a solution in Jocism 

This is not the place to elaborate the method, but only te call attention 
to the nature of the need. The setting apart of March 29th as a Day of 
National Prayer may have helped to focus that nature more sharply. It is 
not without significance that when, in the House of Commons on 
March 18th, one Member asked whether on this day “there would be 
issued an appeal to the nation to return to God with humble, penitent 
setting aside a day on 


hearts,” another Member interjected a request for “ 
which clergymen should do some work for the national effort.” And it 
was not fe’t to be odd that one of our legislators should show himself 
totally ignorant about the first principles of the Church's life 

It is too easy to sneer at the Day of National Prayer as being a mani- 
festation of that false conception of religion which has been so well 


” 


described as “ using God as a w shing-well for preserving the status quo. 
But the Church might well insist that the laity should understand that, 
as far as she is concerned, every day is a day of prayer in which the needs 
of the whole nation are remembered before God in perpetual intercession ; 
that that, indeed, is one of the reasons why she exists, and that it is for 
that purpose she ha~ set apart certain men 

She will indeed welcome to a corporate act of prayer all those who, 
self-divorced from her inner life. attended on March 29th from motives 
of converttion or patrotism or mere interested experimentalism. But 
in her enduring and universal calendar the important thing about March 
20th was its being Palm Sunday. That is what she has to preach. If 
to the additional thousands who gathered in the churches on that day 
the despised “clergymen” made bold to explain simply, as missionaries 
instructing those without knowledge, what Palm Sunday is and what the 


rites connected with it mean, then something of the relation between 
dogma, prayer, and life might have become apparent to the congre- 
gations Then a step would be taken towards the “reconversion of 


And in a reconverted Eng!and, a “ revival * would be irrele- 
pecial “ Day of National Prayer ” an anachronism.—Yours, &c., 
HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


England.” 
vant and 
13 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


SNOBBERY AND TITLES 


in The Times about the use of the term 


Sir,—When a controversy raged 
Esquire.” Mr. Osbert Sitwell reduced the question to the absurd by 
pointing out that it was not democratic for one man to be called, say, 
Montacu-Douglas-Scott, and another, Smith. He suggested that we 
should al! have the same name, and that we should be given numbers to 
distinguish us one from the other. Sir Robert Greig’s proposal seems to 
nother step on the road along which so many are eager to hurry us: 
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a road of which the end is not that true democracy in which duke anj 
dustman shall be friends, but a grey uniformity in which there shall & 
neither duke nor dustman, only the herd-man, who will be rapped sharph 
over the head if he tries to deviate from the dead level of thought ang 
action prescribed for him by bureaucracy. 

As to Sir Robert Greig’s other reason for the abolition of titles. surely 
we are not so far reduced as a nation that we must seek co win the appr. 
val of our Allies by destroying all our institutions which do not confom 
with their ideas. If to abolish the Peerage would please the Americans 
which I take leave to doubt, would Sir Robert Greig wish to go furthe 
and to abolish the Crown and the Established Church in order to eam 
favour with the Russians?—lI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

HISTORICUS 
S1r,—I doubt my friend Sir Robert Greig’s premise that titles are up. 
popular in America. But, it this be so, and if it is mecessary to persuade 
the American public of our democratic opinions, could we not, instead 
of abolishing titles, make every free-born Englishman a duk2? Thy 
would be levelling up, instead of levelling down.—I am, Sir, yours faith 
fully, OSBERT SITWELI 

Renishaw Hall, Renishaw, near Sheffield. 


Str,—There have been a good many references in The Spectator lately 
to snobbery. I would suggest that snobbery is common to the adolescent 
mind and has its foundations on fairly sound ground, namely, the striving 
after something we admire in others which is better than we have our 
selves. What is wrong with it is that youth has not in the nature of 
things yet attained a very good sense of values and puts a false estimate 
on social status, money or even intellect. If snobbishness survives in the 
adult, is it not merely a sign that that person’s mind has failed to mature 
with the body? A not very uncommon state of affairs. 

I disagree with “Berkshire Curate” that this is more common in 
women than in men, especially with regard to financial and intellectud 
snobbery.—Yours faithfully, V. M. E. Jonés 

Woodlands Park Hotel, Cobham, Surrey. 


S1r,—As neither Duke nor Belted Earl has taken up the gage flung down 
by Sir Robert Greig in The Spectator, may I give a different. and | 
venture to think more useful, turn to the discussion by urging the disus 
of the quite meaningless distinction between Mr. and Esq.? Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, I see, made the same suggestion in his “ Marginal Comment” 
last week. Not many of us are much troubled one way or the other 
by the titles of the hereditary peerage, our intercourse with Dukes being 
limited ; but with Misters and Esquires we are by correspondence in 
constant touch, and to many it is a daily problem which of their corre- 
spondents is which. Clearly we shall be in trouble with the “ Squire” if 
we address him Mr. ; our gardener, on the other hand, will merely be 
puzzled if we address him Esa. 

Just fifty years ago the problem first came to me. 
Easter vacation at a Berkshire farmhouse reading for Greats ; a demo- 
cratic friend was similarly occupied on Law in Oxford. One day a letter 
came from him to say he would walk over next day, addressed “ Mr. L 
James, c/o Mr. Tom Simmonds, Letcombe Basset.” When he came, | 
told him I would have his blood if he “ Mistered” me again. A few 
days later a letter came “ L. James, Esq., c/o Tom Simmonds, Esq.” The 
lesson went home. But it was not till many years later thai the need 
came to apply it seriously. Leaving Radley, where all were Esq., from 
the smallest “squit” of a mere boy to the Warden (who was delighted 
once to find himself addressed “The Rev. Dr. Field, Esq.”), I moved 
to Monmouth, where parents were not by any means all of one “ class.” 
At once the envelope problem confronted me with all its terrors ; inside 
I was safe, all parents being alike Mr. (or Mrs.), but the envelope! 
Which of them was Esq., which merely Mr.? There could be but on 
complete solution; all must alike be Mr. or all Esq. The former risked 
deadly offence to those who were of right Esq.; the latter enobled rank 
and file. Of this dilemma I grasped the safer horn, and thenceforth 
addressed all parents Esq. 

Seriously, Sir, has not the time come to end this rather absurd differen- 
Once it had a meaning; now it has none. Our knights no longer 
go out to battle attended by squires. The extension to those holding the 
King’s Commission has long been overfiown. One used to be told that 
members of “the learned professions ” ranked as Esq. Are schoolmastefs 
a “learned profession” ? And are schoolboys ? Not long ago I was told 
by a friend, whose small boy had just entered one of our Public Schools, 
that he was “bound” to address him as “ Esquire.” Logically should it 
not rather be “Page”? And wives? Legally, politically. pro 
fessionally they are now our eauals. Need we men persist in asserting 
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for ourselves a differentiation which our womenfolk have long since dis- 
carded, claiming no class distinction from cook or charlady? Our neigh- 
bours across the Channel, justly famed for their courtesy, accord Mon- 
seur, Madame, Mademoiselle indifferentiy to all ranks. Is it not time we 
followed suit ? 

As for our boys, it would be better surely, till they leave school, that 
they should be just plain “ Tom Brown.”—Yours faithfully, 

Barcombe Heights, Paignton. LIONEL JAMES. 


§irn,—I am truly sorry that Mr. Harold Nicolson cannot agree with me 
for I value his opinion. On two points, however, we do agree, that there 
should be no more titles created after April 24th, 1942, and that the suffix 
“Esquire” should be abolished, but our general disagreement is funda- 
mental, I fear. 

I look forward to a future more colourful and romantic than any of our 
past, and to new wines of such vintage that old bottles, however curious, 
will not be worthy of them. Among other changes I look forward to an 
Upper Chamber becoming representative and democratic, in which the 
symbols of a picturesque past would fade painlesslv away, with, as I 
suggest, the last heir alive today. Thus no one would be prejudiced but 
the unborn, and for a generation or two examples of what Mr. Nicolson 
calls our obsolete eccentricities would remain to give diversity to life. 
As the numbers thinned they could be replaced by Life Peers until, 
through trial and error a nearer approach is made to better forms of 
parliamentary government. 

I do not hope to abolish snobbishness, but to promote a greater ease 
of social intercourse by making unnecessary “ your Grace” and “ your 
Lordship” with their inevitable effects. “Alderman” Jones and 
“Ambassador” Winant are not sweet sounding titles, I admit, but they 
represent something accomplished, not inherited. With regard to opinion 
abroad I cannot assess the views of toreigners, but I have lived in one 
Dominion and travelled much in others and in the U.S.A. _ In these 
latitudes, among a few, the adulation of a title reaches its peak, but the 
great majority of our English-speaking allies regard our system of caste 
and privilege with a puzzled contempt which is not conducive to esteem 
and respect, or so it seems to me.—Yours truly, ROBERT GREIG. 


A WAR OF FAITHS 
Sir,—Mr. Victor Gollancz tells us that we are fighting for the right of 
“every human being, in every country, freely to develop his personality, * 
and that this objective can only be obtained under international socialism. 
One can only conclude from this that he thinks the war is being fought 
for international socialism. This must be a most unpleasant suggestion 
to some of our troops, but they can console themselves with the thought 
that not one of the United Nations has mentioned international socialism 
among their objectives. 

He also tells us that socialism will substitute the motive of public 
service for the motive of private profit. Christianity has been trying to 
do this for 2,000 years. Why should socialism succeed where Christianity 
has failed? Perhaps Mr. Gollancz thinks that the profit motive can be 
eradicated by force. Also might not freedom to develop personality 
require the pursuit of private profit? If so. socialism and the free 
development of personality are antipathetic ideas. He also says that the 
evil thing which we are fighting is in effective control of the State Power 
in Germany and some other countries. Might not this evil thing be 
the excess of State Power itself?—Yours faithfully, 

Springhead Farm, Crowborough, Sussex. 


FACTS ABOUT OUR ARMY 
Sin—May I reply to one phrase in Mr. R. W. Cooper’s review of my 
book, Bless "Em All, which concerns my being “ shielded by an anony- 
mous pen.” Surely Mr. Cooper is aware that serving soldiers, like Civil 
Servants, are not free to express an opinion. 

I sincerely wish that there were some method whereby soldiers could 
put forward serious suggestions for Army reform under their own names 
with a reasonable chance of their being considered by those in a position 
to make improvements. But the only method at present is the one 
that I have adopted: that is to write a simple and sincere book, publish 
it anonymously, with a catchy title and a bright cover to attract the 
attention of the general public and the generals. It is ridiculous to 
describe this procedure as “ playing Hitler’s game ”; it is just the opposite, 
a aonsidered method of bringing before the public and the authorities 
the views of the rank-and-file, and accelerating the progress towards a 
modern Army. The mounting sales of the first fortnight and the reactions 
of many authorities, from the War Minister downwards, justify to the 
full the course I have taken. I am quite sure that any military reader will 
not only appreciate this point, but sympathise with my procedure what- 


BOOMERANG. 


GEORGE WINDER. 


ever his opinion of my views.—I am, &c., 
c/o Martin Secker and Warburg, Limited, 


22 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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ENTERTAINING THE FORCES 


Smx,—In the second of the two letters which appeared under this heading 
in your issue of April 24th it is said that one of the matters discussed 
was: Is money the root of all evil? 

If those who took part in the debate thought that their theme was of 
scriptural origin, it may be worth while, to remind them of Dr. Routh’s 
often repeated counsel, Always verify your quotations. 

The words ascribed to S. Paul are: The love of money is the root of 
all [R.V. all kinds of] evil (I Timothy VI. 10). 

The difference between the two sentiments is very wide. The former 
is not easy to distinguish from nonsense. The latter would, perhaps, 
hardly furnish material for discussion —Yours very faithfully, 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. R. H. MALDEN. 


SirR,—With reference to the letters appearing in your issue of April roth 
under the signature of “ Private Soldier” and “ Another Private Soldier,” 
might I be allowed to say a few words? 

With regard to the complaint of “Private Soldier” that he has not 
had the opportunity of seeing one of the “ good music ” concerts arranged 
by Mr. Walter Legge on behalf of Ensa, this is his misfortune. A large 
number of these concerts go out from Drury Lane Headquarters, in 
which first-class music is sung and played by first-class artists, but it is 
not pretended by anyone that they can appear everywhere all the time, 
or indeed with as much frequency as Ensa would wish. Many con- 
siderations govern this—largely that of finance. There is also the 
question of transportation, for in order to get a good programme of good 
music a good piano is necessary, and those found in the canteens or 
huts in which the lonely soldiers are situated are not as a rule qualified 
to be called good. But as much is done to provide first-class music as 
the limitations imposed upon Ensa in respect of finance and transport 
will allow. Symphony orchestras have been formed in most Commands, 
and are very popular. Quite recently the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company 
played for two weeks at a small garrison theatre and broke all records. 
It will surely be understood that an operatic company such as this, with 
its attendant orchestra, could not possibly appear in the very restricted 
accommodation which obtains in isolated parts of the country. But to 
meet the needs of this kind, first-class programmes composed of gramo- 
phone records can be supplied on application to the Ensa Musical 
Adviser of the Command.—Yours faithfully, W. MACQUEEN-PoPE, 

Public Relations Officer. 

Department of National Service Entertainment. 

Headquarters : Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


“ KITTY O’SHEA ” 


S1r,—Why should Mr. MacDonagh suppose that Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
or anybody else, thought he heard his grandmother say: “That's Kitty 
O’Shea who killed Home Rule” if what she really said was: “ That’s 
Maud Gonne, she’s known as the Irish Joan of Arc”? These two 
sentences are not in the least alike, and childhood memories, as a rule, 
are very accurate. 

I do not know when the Parnells appeared on the front at Brighton 
for the first time, but in 1892 they were frequently seen on the beach 
at Hove by my father and mother, who lived there at that date-——Yours 
faithfully, E, M. DELAFIELD. 

University Women’s Club, 2 Audley Square, 

South Audley Street, W.1. 


WILLOWS OF THE BROOK 


S1rR,—I was very much interested in the article of your April 3rd issue, 
“Willows of the Brook,” by Sir Stephen Tallents. I cannot lay claim 
to be any such connoisseur of willows as Sir Stephen, but was before 
the war engaged in a very small way in trying to grow cricket-bat 
willows on the banks of the Ouse near Olney, in Buckinghamshire 

The first winter of the war was death to most of these, owing to the 
big ice-flow which came down with the thaw and cut most of the then 
yearling or two-year-old sets to pieces ; many also were laid flat on the 
ground by the weight of dead rushes and general rubbish which came 
with the flood, but, surprisingly, some of these when staked up have 
survived quite unharmed to this day. 

Stock, fishermen and otter-hunters are some of the many other evils 
that menace these unfortunate trees—the two last named are by far the 
most deadly, as they do their work with a knife. The greatest success 
I have had has been with a nurserv of sets on a small island or lob in 
the middle of the river, where also are planted some black osiers, which 
I believe Sir Stephen does not mention in his article, 
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There is a great willow-fancier in my part of the world, one George 
(Daddy) Read, of Sharnbrook, in Bedfordshire, who supplied us with 
our original sets, also the black osiers, and taught me how to look after 
them. I think possibly it might interest Sir Stephen to correspond 
with him. He mentions at the end of his article his Duke of Wellington 
cypr ree, and surely we have on our own lawn at home a blood 
relation of this 


At the time of the Great Duke’s death my grandfather, the late Lord 


Redesdale, was a small boy at Eton, and he had permission to go and 
See funeral pass As the gun-carriage went by where he stood a 
cypress wreath fell fron ind desperately he tried to get this, but an 


1 
old woman in the crowd was before him and would not part with it for 


anything. However, at last he persuaded her to let him have a cone 
off it for a shilling, which was all he had in the world. This he took 
back to Eton, and eventually in the holidays to his home, Exbury. Here 
in due course it flourished and became a fine tree. Exbury changed 
hands eventually to some Rothschilds, I think. Many years afterwards, 
perhips five or six before this war broke out, my uncle, Jack Mitford, 
was at a dinner party, and, sitting next to a daughter of the Exbury 
house, told her the foregoing tale, whereupon she promised him a cut- 
ting of the tree. Not long afterward a splendid young potted tree 


arrived at his office in London, and, having nowhere suitable to plant 
brought it to us. We set it out, and it has flourished and grown 
-I am, Sir, your obedient servant, GEORGE FARRER. 


THE BRAINS TRUST 


Str,—Having been informed that the performances of the Brains Trust 
were probably the most popular items in the programme of the B.B.C., 
I made up my mind to see whether I could derive instruction or amuse- 
My first experience was probably unfortunate, because 


it. he 


enormously since 


ment from them 
not only were the questions foolish, but the performers were common- 
ersified by a series of jokes which 
therefore made two further 


ind the proceedings were only div 


would have disgraced the judicial Bench. I 


efforts, and was careful to see that the “cast” consisted of persons who 
were distinguished in various walks of life.. But the results were singu- 
larly disappointing ; not only were most of the questions devoid of any 
general interest, but the answers were for the most part such as one 


intell'gent schoolboy. I presume that the 
their services out of public moneys, 
clever men when called 
commonplace questions are 


from an 


remunerated for 


would expect to get 
performers are well 
and I could only come to the conclusion 
upon to give extempore answers to very 
hardiv seen at their best. Indeed, I felt tempted to that the 
institution should be known as the “Brains Trust Limited,” with an 
emphasis on the Limited!—I am, Sir, yours, &c., B. A. COHEN. 


that 


suggest 


2 Temple Gardens, E.C. 
BOMBING POLICY 
Sir.—In view of the Government's declared policy on aerial warfare the 


published description and photograph ot the bombing ot Lubeck seem to 
call for some explanation 

During the heavy raids on this country last year Mr. Churchill stated 
that whilst we should in due course “ give as good as we got,” we should 
not descend to the Nazi practice of the indiscriminate bombing of 
civilians. Military experts backed this statement by assurances that such 
bombing was stupid and wasteful, and the Archbishops declared it to be 
morally unjustifiable. Yet the bombing of Lubeck appears to have been 
not so much indiscriminate as primarily directed against the well-defined 
centre of this historic old town—a centre consisting almost entirely of 
public buildings, shops and hceuses (of which it is claimed 3,000 were 
destroyed 

Have the moral and strategic considerations of last year ceased to be 
valid now that we have achieved greater power in the air, and is terror 
bombing now a recognised feature of British air policy? 

I hope some satisfactory alternative explanation may be forthcoming. 
At the moment I can see no escape from the dilemma—either we are 
descending to Nazi methods or the R.A.F. marksmanship is not what we 
have supposed.—Yours, &c., F. L. JACKMAN. 

2 Grosvenor Lodge, Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

[A reasonable explanation is that the R.A.F. is pressing its attacks on 
military objectives even when some destruction of civilian life and pro- 
inevitably involved. There is no evidence, in the case of 
or any other centre, of the deliberate bombing of civilians in 
The Spectetor.] 


perty is 
Lubeck, 
order to destroy morale.—Eb., 


DIARIES OF THE GREAT WAR 
Sir.—Which are the great diaries of the 1914 war? There must be more 
than Repington, Wilson and Riddell. Perhaps Mr. Harold Nicolson 
could name some.—Yours truly, CONSTANCE MILEs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


LETTERS have descended on me from many counties and many classes of 
observers protesting against “tall,” as applicable to a story concerning the 
rat that carried off a hen’s egg by lying on its back and inducing another 
rat to drag him sledge-wise. No one sends a photograph of the gymnastic 
feat, but one correspondent saw an illustration of it in a child’s magazine 
of repute. The amount of what Gilbert calls “corroborative detail” 
“artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative” makes a formidable total. Well, the rat was once quoted by 
research workers in biology as the cleverest of all English wild animals, 
That it can carry off eggs without breaking them, and very frequently 
does so, is quite certain, and two co-operators may be necessary to 
success It seems that the incident should have been described as a 
*short” story, not a tall. I have known both a spaniel and a vixen 
to carry eggs in the mouth without cracking them, the first a partridge’s 
egg, the second a duck’s. The delicacy of touch shown in these per- 
formances is in itself remarkable; and one wonders why the booty is 
kept so long in store. The-duck’s egg referred to was left uneaten among 
a litter of cubs ; and the rats were alleged to have collected as many as 
25 hens’ It is almost a common experience to discover secret 
hoards, belonging to mice, rats or squirrels, left wholly untouched into 
the middle of the hungry months. 


giving 


eggs 


An Unequal Duel 

In a garden that consists chiefly of trees is an old hollow plum tree 
which was occupied till recently by grey squirrels. There is a big hole 
at about six feet up, and a small hole connected with the same hollow 
much higher up. The squirrels brought up a family there, and one or 
other was frequently seen looking out of the big lower window. This year 
a pair of starlings desired to nest in the same place and after a not very 
prolonged battle they descended from the upper hole and drove the 
squirrels out. They have now begun to nest. One would have thought 
this aggressive mammal, which frequently devours young birds, would 
have been the stronger “ struggle-for-lifer.” I suppose it is the paucity 
of nesting sites that induces the starling to drop its eggs promiscuously 
anywhere. I found one a fortnight ago on the potato patch. How very 
often one finds such wasted eggs, but the starling is one of the few 
offenders. A hen’s egg that I recently found on a golf green was not 


wasted 


Gourd Pies 

Some American visitors to one of London’s best-known hotels deman- 
ded squash pie. After a- great hue and cry the caterers found a small- 
holder who had grown a good crop of pumpkins, and a seductive pie 
was served and approved. Now in England, it seems, squash pie is apt to 
to mean gourd pie. Squash is taken as a generally descriptive word, as 
one might talk of a mash. In America, as I am reminded by a very 
welcome letter from British Columbia, squash is a strictly botanical 
word. Squash pie has no relationship to pumpkin pie or the vegetable 
marrow pie, that my household consumed with satisfaction as late as the 
last week of March. It was new to me that the squash will grow in the 
open in middle England, and I shall attempt to grow it from seeds kindly 
sent from British Columbia. We certainly ought to grow more pumpkins 
in this country. They are an agreeable variant on the marrow, of which, 
incidentally, the white are better flavoured than the green variety, though 
less popular. Incidentally an English acquaintance, famous as a racquet 
player, once offered an American sporting editor an article on squash. The 
idea was rejected on the ground that squash was a vegetable. The word 
seems to be a troublesome one. 


In the Garden 

The worst event in the calendar of English weather is the frost that 
often falls about the Festival of the Three Icemen in the second week in 
May. Its worst effects are on fruit blossom, but it is to be remembered 
that such bouts of cold may ruin all sorts of crops, including especially 
potatoes and tomatoes, if they are at all premature, and in the present 
zeal for gardening very many private growers are in too great a hurry. 
The tomatoes can wait till the Icemen’s festival is over If early potatoes 
are in danger, they can usually be saved from injury by frost if the tops 
are watered before the sun (in this case the ally of the frost) blackens 
I once saw a most telling illustration of this in the gardens of 


them. 
Reading University. Only the one row that was left unwatered was 
blackened. The rest showed no sign whatever of injury. Several 


gardeners complain that seeds have not germinated. The fault probably 
lies in excessive watering, which on heavy soils may induce an impene- 
trable crust. W. Beach THOMaS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Dubliner 
By Sean O’Casey. 
DUBLIN would seem to have, as a city, a particular way of imprinting 
jself on the tender imagination. When to the susceptibility of the 





Pictures in the Hallway. Macmillan. 16s. 


hild has been added the susceptibility of the still voiceless artist, 
ihe results to be shown are remarkable. The emotions of childhood 
wd adolescence are recollected in anything but tranquillity. One 


may take it that any capital city does something to any child—but, 
fom the evidences of literature, one might equally take it that Paris 
ind Dublin have had up to now a greater power than London to 
mpress, Oppress, penetrate and disturb. London has put out, so 
fa, no Proust, no Joyce; I would say she had found her most 
ynder subject in Dickens. But with Dickens the memory is vested 
eep in the tale. I know of no London-bred writer who has given 
0 Europe the retrospective monologue as a thing in itself. 

James Joyce’s Portrait of the Ariist as a Young Man is, inevitably, 
the prototype book about Dublin youth. It is difficult to read Sean 
O'Casey’s Pictures in the Hallway without looking for parallels or 
divergences. Joyce and O’Casey have both placed at a distance 
their “I” subject by using the third person, not the first: for 
Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus O’Casey has his Johnny Casside. Johnny’s 
feelings and actions are, in the main, to be traced back further than 
Stephen’s—the greater part of Pictures in the Hallway deals with a 
childhood, and we leave Johnny at about seventeen. With the 
Casside household, as not with the Dedalus, poverty is an ever- 
ative and ever-pressing, tireless, relentless, ingenious foe. There 
sno father-figure, only two elder brothers ; Mrs. Casside is a widow. 
There is a strong sense of family feeling in the Casside stand made 
wainst the world, the conspiracy between Johnny, the youngest 
child, and his mother in their joint attempt to preserve those illusions 
by which one lives. 

In fact, fierce and tender regard for the life-illusion is a main 
theme of Pictures in the Hallway, as it is of all the O’Casey plays. 
The temptation to stand aside and brood upon life’s bitter mystery 
gains less ground with young Johnny than with young Stephen— 
there is the oilcloth, for instance, to be kept unspoiled by the hideous 
progress through-tne Casside home of the “ dung-chasers ” with their 
carelessly-carried loads: only when this is over may one return 
t contemplation of the flowering hawthorn tree. Mrs. Casside, 
glad to take in a neighbour’s washing for sixpence and a glass of 
porter, loves to have autumn berries brought back to her from the 
country, “to brighten up the room a bit,” she said, “and make us 
feel a little less like what we are.” Throughout Pictures in the 
Hallway, as throughout Portrait of the Artist, the burning power 
of the idea, of the image, is to be felt. But in the O’Casey book 
one feels more sharply the impact of the outside, everyday world. 
The chapters deal more with different conflicts with circumstance 
than with interior crises of the mind. With Johnny, desires do not 
consume themselves; their very force makes him a_ practical 
character. He steals the copy of Milton that his unfairly docked 
wages have made him unable, after all, to buy. While Stephen, 
done in the rain on the top of the Howth tram, is crying aloud of 
women, Johnny is tickling Alice’s legs on the ladder of a Dublin 
Protestant general department store. 

The Protestant atmosphere, in contradistinction to the Catholic, 
stands out sharply, and is very well done. Protestants, in the Casside 
walk of life, are am active and redoubtable minority. They stand 
by each other, as a matter of policy, but are not, as Johnny’s 
experience shows, averse from grinding each other’s faces down. 
Snobbishness and hard-fistedness would appear to mark the admirers 
of King Billy. “Decency ”—at least with regard to appearances— 
isa sine qua non, in the business world, of the creed, and Johnny 
goes Off in a borrowed overcoat, with two well-faked letters of 
teference, to the interview that leads to his first job. Unwillingly, 
he makes one of the deputation that present the wedding clock to 
the loathed Mr. Anthony. And in Johnny’s approach to the Gaelic 
League he confronts the predicaments of the Protestant Nationalist. 
His is the Dublin of the Lost Leader, Catholic Ireland’s great 
Protestant, the fallen Parnell. 

The chapters are pictures—and pictures brilliantly done. Dublin 
at all times, in all weathers. Johnny’s day out with his brothers, 
the visit to Kilmainham gaol, the approach to the theatre, the days 
in the store, the ridden-down mass meeting, Mrs. Casside’s fight 
for her son’s life, Johnny’s dance with the girl in che sunset-bedazzled 
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street, the slaughter-house alley, the work for Harmsworth’s, the 
embattled election of wardens for the Protestant church—all these, 
strung on the thread of one inner meaning, are rendered with 
O’Casey’s dramatist’s clarity. Some scenes are dreadful enough, 
but they are redeemed from dreariness by the heroic arrogance of 
the fight. For Sean O’Casey, revolution—be it only individual 
revolution—is inherent in the very living of life. For all its detach- 
ment, Pictures in the Hallway reads like an ultimatum. The human 
spirit demands its own Lebensraum. ELIZABETH BOWEN. 





Poetry and Party 
Life and the Poet. By Stephen Spender. (Secker and Warburg. 2s.) 
THis book is a sort of apologia in which Mr. Spender tries 
to explain to his political friends how they have misunderstood 
him in the past and why they should now follow his example 
and become less narrow and extreme in their opinions. It 
is not a book for the educated and that is why it may be 
peculiarly appropriate to the present day. The author certainly 
thinks so, for on his first page he writes: “Left Wing reader, if I 
provided you once more with the old fare rehashed . . . I do not 
doubt that your loyal eyes would skim my pages, finding beneath my 
ignorance and patent impracticality at least the evidence of a 
wholehearted zeal for the ends which we agree about,” and, already, 
on page II, he cries: “ Have patience with me, Left Wing reader.” 

Gilbert wrote ironically in the ’eighties: 

Every little boy and girl 

Who’s born into this world alive 

Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 
Are the young men and women of today even more standardised 
and less open-minded? The writer of this book seems to think so, 
for whereas Gilbert was satirising an audience of both Liberals and 
Conservatives, thus making them, perhaps, a little more aware of the 
superficiality of their political division, Mr. Spender addresses, not 
his fellow men and women, but some mere puppet of the age, whom 
he apostrophises as “ Left Wing reader.” 

This must be the first time in the long history of literature that 
a well-meaning writer has explained Life and Poetry to a particular 
sort of mindless puppet. Doctors undoubtedly prescribe a special 
sort of food to people who are not in good bodily health, and Mr. 
Spender must believe the persons he addresses as “Left Wing 
readers ” to be in a very poor intellectual state, since the mental diet 
he offers them is such a thin gruel of sentiment and self-revelation 
that it suggests they are all beyond mortal succour—or, is it only 
their doctor who is ill? 

Nevertheless, he shows such a sign of grace in his heartrending 
confession of his late discovery that “ Life” and “ Poetry” are not 
to be compassed in political terms—either of the “ Left ” or “ Right ” 
—that one hopes te find some indication in this book of a growing 
awareness in him of the superficiality of his thinking. Alas, there 
is none. Such a jumble of well-meaning, hasty, slap-dash 
improvised smatterings of thought on the most difficult subjects as 
are here jumbled together was never before presented to the public 
by a man who has won a reputation as a poet and was seriously 
ambitious to be one. It is really appalling to think that Mr. Spender 
is addressing a majority of the young men and women of this country 
whom, somewhat inappropriately, we call the intelligentsia. If he 
has anything to teach them, what are we to think of them? Simply 
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this, that a generation of such confused, half-baked minds has never 
before proceeded from the schools and universities of any country. 
It is no consolation whatever to learn that though they are so 
mentally undeveloped their hearts bleed for the sufferings of them- 
ind their fellow-men. If “intellectuals” have no intellect 
what is to become of the human race? But perhaps Mr. Spender is 
mistaken in thinking of himself and his friends as the intelligentsia? 
Perhaps the real thinking of our day is being done elsewhere—by 
land-girls or sailors? After reading this pathetically well-meaning 
book one can only hope so. As for Mr. Spender, he is certainly 
capable of something better, if he will take the necessary pains. 
W. J. TURNER. 


selves 


Anatomy of Religion 
Design and Purpose. Frederic Wood Jones, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
Kegan Paul 
In Life and Living Professor Wood Jones has given us one of the 
most notable books of our time. In his present volume, written 
out of a wider and more catholic experience of travel, research and 
teaching than probably that of any other contemporary anatomist, 
he has summarised the evidence, as he sees it, for the existence of 
design and purpose in Nature, both non-living and .iving. He has 
done so, he tells us, in response to that he has observed in 
his students of a growing dissatisfaction with the orthodox teaching 
of the Christian Churches. At the same time he has noticed, as 
have many other teachers, a desire—indeed, what might be called a 
rel something to take its place ; and it is interesting 
10ote in this connexion that, at a recent meeting of the Oxford 
Union, a resolution that “ Religion offers the only way out of our 
present discontents ” was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
In Professor Wood Jones’ opinion, the cause for this intel- 
tual dissatisfaction and frustrated religious impulse is the current 
Western Christian theology, of an anthropomorphic 
ind it is here, perhaps, that he has been inclined 
hich tl now held even by 
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I But He was commending His vision 
and message to a largely unlearned and patriarchal community, and, 
1 one of the most important of His reported utterances, He also 
1vS stress on the point that God is a Spirit, to be worshipped in 
spirit and truth 
Where in fact religion efly differs from science and philosophy, 
In its app oach to the Cause of the umiverse, is in its concern as to 
whether human beings, as individual persons, can enter into direct 
communion with it by such activities open to everybody as worship, 
prayer and contemplation ; learn thereby anything about it; and 
receive anything from it. To this all the great religions have given 
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completely satisfied them to be “ knowledge,” that they have entered 
into such an immediate relationship and been able to draw upon an 
unseen, if unexplainable, reservoir of peace and strength. Nor cap 
the validity of these experiences be denied, without a quite up. 
scientific presumption, by such as have not themselves received them 
or perhaps made any attempt to obtain them. 

Many of these experiences have been gained in the past by men 
whose intellectual concept of what they had approached—and ip 
some degree found—was of course quite frankly anthropomorphic 
in a now outmoded sense. And yet, even so, need something tha 
could be expressed as fatherhood necessarily be absent from the 
Infinite Mind, of which Professor Wood Jones, on purely scientific 
grounds, is inclined to see evidences? And could it not be con. 
tended that “purpose” itself is an anthropomorphic conception, 
arising out of our three dimensional view of time? 

But it is the actual individual experience that is the vital essence 
of religion ; and there would seem to be no reason why it should 
be denied to the younger generation of thinkers if they are prepared 
to employ the order of‘ activities by which it has been found in the 
past. That they can still do this without damaging their intel. 
lectual integrity Professor Wood Jones, at any rate by implication, 
has brilliantly argued. But, if the theologians of the Christian 
Churches wish to recruit them into their particular fold, they, too, 
should ponder what Professor Wood Jones has to say. More of 
them than perhaps he has supposed have shed the cruder concep. 
tions that he attacks. But, that being so, surely they should consider 
revising the phraseology of their official creeds and eliminating 
statements in which they no longer literally believe or which they 
do not now regard as essential. H. H. BASHForRD. 


Men in the Air 


By Sir William Rothenstein and Lord David Cecil, 
Oxford University Press 


Men of the R.A.F. 
with 4o illustrations by Sir W. Rothenstein 
12s. 6d.) 

The High Courts of Heaven. By J. V. Hewes. (Peter Davies. 

Spitfire! By Squadron Leader “B. J. Ellan.” (John Murray. §s 


7s. 6d 


THREE more books on a subject which some people (many people 


still consider one of the most immediately dramatic in the world— 
the Air Forces in action. Two of them, The High Courts of 


Heaven and Spitfire!, deal with the already much-written-about 
Battle of Britain. The High Courts of Heaven casts the story, not very 
fortunately, into the form of half-fiction, in that the group of four 
voung fighter-pilots, its chief protagonists, are imaginary characters, 
the author claiming n9 more than that they “had reak counterparts 


too numerous to mention.” Undoubtedly true. They fight, and 
they get killed. But the author has had odd lapses into making them 


the Boy’s Own Paper, and he has a shockingly 
bad ear for dialogue. The book has two good points: an unusual 
and true) sense of the strain—phvsical, mental, moral, nervous—of 
keeping aircraft and aircrews in the air throughout weeks of con- 
tinuous emergency; and the story’s quiet ending on a note of 
dignified, unexpected and yet unforced tragedy. A curiously mixed 
book—its best good enough to bear no relationship whatever with its 
worst. 

Spitfire ! is a strictly personal day-to-day record, during those same 
days, of one crack fighter-pilot—completely authentic, if a_ little 
monotonous in its long string of combat-successes. One would have 
liked to hear a bit more about the Huns that he didn’t get. And 
there was no need to apologise, as he does, for “ digressing,” when 
he turns for a short paragraph or two to speculating on such themes 
as what a fighter-pilot will feel like after the war, with his occupation 
gone ; or why he was (or was not) sorry for a certain one of his 
victims. These digressions are an integral part of the short book; 
as are also his feelings on flying once again above Dunkirk on 
the first day after the long days of the Dunkirk battle were over: 
“The wind was south-east and the smoke from Dunkirk stretched 
right to London, a black ninety-mile trail! Over on the other side 
there was no activity to be seen. A few derelict Thames barges, 4 
sunken destroyer, an overturned lorry on the beach, such were the 
enly reminders of a conflict now over. Only the pall of smoke. 
The whole scene rather reminded me of a theatre after the audienct 
has gone. Nothing to remind one of the show but the litter left 
behind. Yes, the show was over now.” 

Men of the R.A.F. is the most distinguished book of the three; 
though Sir William Rothenstein (when one remembers the early 
drawings of the Will Rothenstein that was) seems only to have beet 
going at half-pressure. Apart from a few obviously picturesque heads 
that could not fail to catch his eve (Sir Charles Portal, Sir Frederick 
Bowhill, a certain obscure Sergt. V. R. Smith and a few others), he 
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Sarage Landor 
MALCOLM ELWIN 


Malcolm Elwin has worked for many years on 
his biography of this most interesting and longest- 
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Have you read about Dr. James’ Owl in his recent 
5s. edition of collected ghost stories ? If not, shame 
on you readers of The Spectator whose learned ow] 
is so well known by those who visited the yearly 
book exhibition. We would recommend Dr. James’ 
story about the selfish and unhappy bird among 


your lighter Spring Reading. 


Come along to— 


THE WESTMINSTER BOOKSHOP 


and look at this and other books all for your delight. 


14, GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 




















Faber & Faber 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
12.6 


Collected Poems 
Non-fhictior 


Choice of the Book Society 


The Fool’s Progress ROM LANDAU 


An and intensely book the British 
character and British civilisation inspired by the observations of 
the many foreign pilots Mr. Landau met when R.A.F. gunner an 

liaison officer 


The Time of Your Life & two other 
plays WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Although Saroyan made his name as 
I known in An 
fe was awarded the 


unusual interesting on 


a writer of short. stories, 
is now better 


Time Your Li 


he erica as a_ playwright 
The Pulitzer Prize 
God’s Warrior PATRY WILLIAMS 
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The Discipline of Peace Kk. E. BARLOW 
ysunce Dr. Bar 
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426 THE 


has made all his forty red-chalk portraits much of a muchness, as 


tne test 





they certainly are not in real life. (The hands alone—ailways 

of a draughtsman’s aliveness to his work—are here, though only 
suggested, all suggested as bits of the same suet-pudding. But 
Lord Davil Cecil’s contribution, a short twenty-page chapter, “A 
Layman’s Glimpse,” is the best and most sensitive thing that has 
been written about the R.A.F. A few stray visits to stations seem 
to be the author’s only claim to knowledge, but the genuinely sensi- 
tive artist’s eve has got it all—and got it at once. Ome cannot 


condense more than he has already condensed it—his brief artist’s 
vision of the of the place, the intense inner life of an 
established operational station, its world-on-its-own, half-cloistered, 
ind at least to some extent, as the author says, “ dedicated.” R.A.F. 
messes are chiefly known to the outside public for the parties that 
they give and the noise that they make. But parties take place on 
days when operations are scrubbed out, and noise itself can be a 
sign of release from tension. The writer has caught all the under- 
currents, and guessed at all the overtones. He has even got the 
outward casualness of the whole thing—and also its reverse “. . . 
in the mess, at almost any hour of the day, one or two young men 
can be found lounging about, writing a letter or glancing at a paper. 


2 secrecy 


But soon one looks at his watch and silently goes out.” On the 
whole, this is the best book on the subject that has yet been 
published. H. G. 


The Case for Attack 


Defence Will Not Win the War. By W. F. Kernan. (Heinemann. 
6s.) 
Tuts little book by a lieutenant-colonel in the U.S.A. Army has 
been very widely read and discussed in America, and has played its 
part in gradually turning American public opinion in favour of an 
offensive against Germany. The author argues his case vigorously, 
and although by now many of his points are familiar in this country, 
their striking formulation in a popular—at times too popular—form 
will be found stimulating by the British reader. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kernan’s main contention is that Mahan’s theory of the supremacy 
of seapower has no absolute validity. In-his view, it merely reflects 
the state of affairs which has been in existence from the downfall 
of Napoleon until the rise of Hitler. In the 125 years of this period 
no really “total ” war was fought ; that is no war involving the risk 
of absolute annihilation of the vanquished by the victor. But when- 
ever a conflict breaks out in which one side is out for conquest on 
a continental scale, and for the utter subjection of the conquered, 
as in the case of the Persians of antiquity, of the Saracens, of Spain, 
&c., and now of Hitler’s Germany, the defensive strategy of sea- 
power and of the Chinese Wall stands no chance, and means at best 


Good things are scarce 


in wartime and supplies of 





are restricted so please be 


patient if you are unable to 
get it as regularly as before 


Best Bakers Bake it Macclesfeld 
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only doom deferred. Nothing will save the intended victims but 3 
counter-onslaught on the same scale, and total defeat of the aggresso; 
on land. 

This view leads the author to some practical conclusions aboy 
the present war, some of which will be more readily accepted thay 
others. Not everybody will agree with his opinion that Franc 
would have defeated Hitler’s armies by an all-out offensive in 1939 
She might conceivably have done so if in the place of a Gamelip 
she had been led by a Turenne or a Napoleon. It is true, of course 
that theories of defensive warfare flourish most in times of mediocre 
generalship. The modern idea of staff-conducted wars, all carefully 
planned in advance on a safety-first principle, against which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kernan is at his most caustic, is no doubt 
by-product of the scientific era. Great captains have at all time 
inclined to lay more stress on the art than on the science of war 
Yet surely there is some begging of the question here. To win in 
the field against strong material superiority demands a soldier of 
genius, and genius is more difficult to produce at will than armig 
and engines of war designed to restore equality. 

The final chapters, which advocate the immediate invasion of 
Italy by an American armoured force of 400,000 men, carry the least 
conviction. Only the promise of swift and overwhelming succes 
could justify the choice of Italy for invasion in preference to other 
points of attack much nearer to the vital centres of Germany. The 
failure to smash Rommel’s Germans and Italians in Libya is no 
encouraging in looking for results which might be achieved on 
Italian soil, where enemy lines of supply would be immune from 
naval attack. Italy has indeed been the theatre of one of the most 
spectacular invasions of all times, when Garibaldi in 1860 achieved 
the lightning conquest of the Kingdom of Naples with a thousand 
ill-armed volunteers landed on the coast of Sicily, but forty years 
of political strife had paved the way. A present-day invasion of 
Italy might look more hopeful if the Allies could count on the active 
sympathy of the population. It is doubtful if this can be gained by 
the kind of appeal made hitherto. For the time being, the fighting 
of the Italians seems to have improved rather than deteriorated in 
the course of the war. It is a fact which invites reflection. 

ALAN Rock. 


Private Information 


1870-1875. Written by a Political Informant to 


Letters from Paris, 
Translated and edited by Robert Henrey. 


the House of Rothschild. 

(Dent. 
In the vear 1882 Sir Charles Dilke wrote that he had learned from 
the head of the Paris House of Rothschild that “ever since the 
battle of Waterloo the Rothschilds in London and in Paris have 
been in the habit of writing to one another long letters every day.” 
From time to time Dilke saw the letters from Paris “ when they bore 
upon political affairs.” He was not impressed by the insight of the 


15s. 


writers. Indeed, he described the letters as “extraordinarily un- 
interesting,” and as expressing old-fashioned Conservative ideas, 
“although the Rothschilds all think they are Liberals.” 

If these letters from which Mr. Henrey has now published 


extracts belong to the main series, Dilke’s judgement remains true 
from the point of view of general political information. On the 
other hand, with the passing of time, the small talk and gossip in 
the letters have acquired a certain historical interest and_ value 
Mr. Henrey’s extracts deal largely with the Franco-Prussian war, 
the siege of Paris and the Commune. They are prefaced by an in- 
accurate and unduly long historical introduction (Victor Emmanuel, 
for example, is described as King of Italy in 1858). The reader may 
well skip most of the introduction and turn to the text 

Here he will find a number of curious and remarkable facts. It 
is indeed impossible to*follow in detail the events of 1870-71 without 
noticing parallels between the collapse of France in those years and 
the collapse of 1940. These similarities are worth study because 
they show that it would be misleading to attribute the calamity 
either in 1870-71 or in 1940 to a particular form of government, and 
that the key to the history of France in the last century and a half 
lies in the events of the years beween 1789 and 1799. Since that 
time the French have had two empires, two monarchies and two 
republics ; the inner weakness, for which remedy has been sought in 
constitutional palliatives, needs a deeper diagnosis and a mor 
difficult cure. 

As far as the siege of Paris is concerned, the most striking feature, 
from our own point of view, is the lack of organisation and control. 
Meat was not rationed in the city until three weeks after the siege 
had begun. After another three weeks the price of meat had not 
been controlled, and the poorer people could not afford to buy the 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 

During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium Income of 
over £1,800,000, 

Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 








A Centenary Volume oi genera! interest entitled 
“A Century o! British Life Assurance” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible today. Life Assur- 
ance Agents or other interested parties are invited 
to register their names now for a presentation copy 
when the volume is published. 





DIRECTORS 
Sir Erne j. FP. Benn, Be, Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P. 
Chairman and Managing The Rt. Hon, Isaac Foot, 
Director. 


I ; j 
Sle Thomas Baslow. Bi. he Rt. Hon. Lord Glamis. 


K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.S. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd. 
|. A. Drexel, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


Roland E, Holloway, Esq. 
King-Ha! 





Commander Stephen 
M.P 


196, Strand, London, W.C.2 





Phone: Temple Bar 4062 











** Truly the light is sweet and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 


When, nearly 80 years ago, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury and the lete 
John A. Groom founded John Groom's Crippleage, they set in motion a 
work which has brought sunshine into the lives of thousands of Crippled 
Girls. 

Such girls cannot compete with their able-bodied sisters. ka many cases 
there is no one to give a helping hand. Without training of any kind 
they cannot hope to find employmeat. 

In our Crippleage today there are some 300 women and girls—ell crippled 
beyond recovery. Owing to their infirmities they are only partially self- 
supporting, but they are happy because they heve sunshine ia their hearts. 
Additional subscriptions are needed to spread this sunshine. 

A further responsibility is the full maintenance of 150 girls from infancy 
fe 15 years of age at our Orphanage in Shropshire. 


President: The Rt. Hen. Lerd Radstock. 





37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 


N.B. can be bought at many leading steres. 


co ar es 


Crippleage Flowers 
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ROTHMANS CIGARETTES DUTY FREE—POST F..EE 


As the largest mail-order 
cigarette manufacturers, 
Rothmans are exceptionally 
well equipped to despatch 
gift parcels to Prisoners of 
War, Civilian Internees in 


Enemy territories, and 
members of H.M. Forces 
Overseas. 


All parcels for Prisoners of 


your friend ‘Well supplied 
with good smoking. 
Examples of some of 
Rothmans most popular gift 
parcels are given below. 

Complete details and prices, 
together with the special 
order form which should be 
used, are contained in Price 
List No. 794a. Ask to see 





PARCEL 
CONTAINING 
Rothmans Navy Cut 200 
Medium Cigarettes - | 


3/6 


Pall Mall Standard 
Mixture Tobacco 


200 Rothmans Navy Cut 





Prisoners of War and 
Civil Internees 


5/- per 3 lb. (Minimum) 5/9 per 3 lb. (Minimum) 


H.M. Forces Overseas 
H.M. Ships in Commission 


500 
8/9 


200 
4/3 


500 
10/3 








Medium and 4 lb. Pall 10/- 
Mall Standard Mixture - 
War are despatched DUTY a copy at any Rothman 
FREE and post free. branch, or send a_post- 
card to Rothmans, 5, Pall 


Similar parcels can be sent 
to H.M. Forces Overseas 
(except India) and H.M. 
Ships Personnel on Active 
Commission, at slightly 
higher rates, which include 
postage, as shown in table 


above. 


For a very reasonable sum, 
therefore, you can keep 


Mall, London, S.W.1. 


NOTE.—While we are in 
a position to fill all orders 
for duty free gift parce /s, 
that 


we regret mo new 
accounts can be opened for 
the home market (duty 


paid) until further notice. 


Dithh men 


OF PALL MALL 
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IMPERIAL 


THE 


ABOVE THE SALT 


Aq T the household table of the middle ages the saltcellar 
d was the symbol of class distinction. It separated the 
lord, his lady, their guests and privileged men, who sat 


‘above the salt’, from the menials and retainers who sat 


* below “ it. The saltcellar has long since lost this symbolic 
meaning, but it remains a witness to the need of the human 
body for salt. Only a very small part of the salt consumed in 
food actually comes from the saltcellar. Much more reaches 
the table in butter, and bacon, or in other cured or preserved 


foods. But the total quantity of salt used for domestic pur- 
poses is triling compared with the huge tonnages taken by 
Industry. Salt is one of the more important chemicals with 
which Nature has enriched the British Isles. It occurs in 
different parts of the United Kingdom in extensive beds 
of inland seas. The 


formed by the drying up, in remote ages, 


layer of salt in course of time became buried, and ts known 
as rock salt. But only a little of the salt used today is obtained 
by mining this rock. By far the greater part is made by 

vaporating the brine which results when rock salt ts dis- 
solved either naturally by surface water which seeps through 
to the beds, or by water specially introduced through bore- 
holes. In some salt fields the natural brine rises to the 
surface and here salt has been made since the Roman occupa- 


tion of Britain. Either as a mineral or as brine salt is the 
raw material for the manufacture of a wide range of impor- 
tant chemicals which are in their turn the raw material for 


many industries. Glass and soap-making, for example, 
use great quantities of alkali, which is made from brine and 


The and 


industries could not be carried on without chemicals based 


limestone. dyestuffs, textile paper-making 


Salt is used in the manufacture of non-ferrous 
British salt is 


on salt. 
metais and to some extent in agriculture 
shipped overseas to form an extensive export trade. It 
is the responsibility of the British chemical industry not 
only to ensure that British salt beds are efficiently developed 
and used, but by constant research to improve upon ways 
of using salt to the benefit of Industry and the public. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


London S.Wul 


LIMITED 
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small ration allotted to thém. Two more months went by, and in 
the last three weeks of the siege the fournal des Débats complains 
that the rich were still keeping “luxury horses,” while the horses 
of the French cavalry were being killed to provide food. (It is, 
however, not even necessary to substitute “petrol” for “luxury 
horses ” to find awkward parallels today. 

One might put together a number of sentences from Mr. Henrey’s 
extracts which have a modern ring, e.g., “ The Prussians do not 
often neglect their propaganda.” Two sentences of a different kind 
are worth quoting. One of them is a charmingly new phrase of 
political abuse: “M. Thiers is the phylloxera of politics.” The 
other sentence should stand by itself: “ There is a deputy for Paris 
called Georges Clemenceau.” E. L. Woopwaro. 


Fiction 
Dragon Seed, By Pearl S. Buck. (Macmillan. 9s. 
Singapore River. By Robert Payne. (Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
Sunset Over France. By Stephen Lister. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 
Ir for the constant novel-reader there is now nothing new under the 
sun, and one week’s library list has become indistinguishable from 
the next, perhaps, by very reason of his addiction, he has only 
himself to blame; for it is possible that the exercise of selective 
abstention on his part might help him to develop a palate, a 
taste—might even change a passive habit into an active pleasure. 
But if there must be a new fiction, good or bad, to turn to for an 
hour or so after the nine o’clock news, then there is much to be said 
for the informative type of novel which can bring home to us, effec- 
tively and more or less truthfully, the characters and customs of 
remote peoples and places, 

The writings of Mrs. Buck have given many westerners a sober, 
sympathetic acquaintance with rural and humble Chinese life. 
Hitherto I confess I have been defeated by this novelist ; a page or 
two of her quasi-Biblical style and I have simply been too bored to 
goon. But Dragon Seed—an off-putting title by the way—is about 
the coming of the Japanese invasion to the country about Nanking 
in 1937, and the story is carried forward to the autumn of 1941 ; it 
i3 a steady, unflinching narration of tragedy, with nothing burked of 
courage or doubt or stoicism or demoratisation. It makes topical 
reading, in fact, and is very much to the point for everyone. The 
plot is centred in the household of a farmer called Ling Tan, who 
lives in patriarchal simplicity with his wife, sons, daughters and 
grandchildren, tilling and loving the land of his fathers. We are 
shown what the war does to the possessions, hopes and characters 
of all these people and some others. Mrs. Buck is nowhere sensa- 
tional, but she is quite ruthless in showing us what the unprepared 
common people of China had to endure from their conquerors, and, 
deeply acquainted with the nation she writes of, she is able to let us 
share their fears and weaknesses as well as their extraordinary 
dignity and courage. She uses humour tactfully also, and writes 
with a pieasant, naturalistic tenderness of marital love and domestic 
life, 

Mr. Robert Payne also writes of the Chinese. His is a chronicle 
novel, running from 1909 to 1941. It deals with the fortunes of a 
family of the rich merchant class, and in particular narrates the 
life of one of them, Ti—afterwards called by the family name of 
Cheong—from babyhood to middle age. Ti is born in the province 
of Hunan, but when he is six his family transfers itself to Singapore 
and grows rich there in the timber trade. He grows up rather 
cloudily among a great many erratically sketched characters. The 
author has an untidy, over-worded manner and leaves many loose 
ends to his too many themes, but the interest of the book is in its 
pictures of Chinese family life and the details we gather of rich and 
complicated traditions. Also, we get a vivid impression of Singa- 
pore and various strata of its life and some interesting chapters 
about the building of the ill-starred Naval Base. Through masses 
of attractive detail we follow, somewhat languorously, the emotional 
growth and anxieties of Cheong, his love affair with a charming 
maidservant in the house, his correct marriage, his ove for his 
children and for his cultured old grandfather. And at last, as we 
knew he would, he is forced by news of war and of new times to 
go back to China. We leave him, ecstatic and emotional, but also 
honourable and brave, preparing to lead a guerilla attack on the 
Japanese from the once happy valley of his own childhood. 

Sunset Over France can also claim to be a bit in the news, since 
it is a rather naive illustration of the corruption of Frenchmen in 
high places, and tells a boyish tale of smuggling and treachery along 
the Riviera during 1940. Those who feel lonely for the Corniche 
and the Littorale may derive some pleasure from the setting of 4 
somewhat slapdash, unlikely story, Kate O’BRIEN. 
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SATISFACTORY UNDERWRITING PROFITS 





ire 
Arthur O. Crichton, deputy-chairman of the company 

In the life department the new business tota: approximated very closely 
to that completed during the year 1940, an upward trend being noticeable 


THE 132nd annual general meeting of the North British and Mercanule 
Insurance Co., Limited, will be held on May 7th at Edinburgh 
rhe following extracts from the statement issued by the Hon 


towards the end of the year In regard to claims by death the year 
1941 was very satisfactory Even including claims (Service and civilian 
due directly to the war, our experience proved to be well within that 
expected according to the standard table of mortality which we use 

[he new annuity business completed in 1941 showed an increase on 
the 1940 figure, and the fund has now almost reached the £9,000,000 
mark f 

The premium income in the fire department increased by over 
{2 0 iN I94! The result of the year’s operations was profit of 
7.66 per cent., which compares with the percentage of 2.50 per cent. In 
the very lean year of 194 

[he Railway Passengers Assurance Company, which transacts our 
casualty business, has again produced satisfactory results. The profit 
emerges at £ 171.533, representing 12.07 per cent ot premiums in com- 








account. 





parison with 4 164.389, or 12.59 per cent. for I preceding 
premium income of the Ocean Marine Insurance Company of 
{696.934 showed an increase of nearly 10 per cent. over the figure for 
the previous year. The losses, claims and expenses show a slightly 
lower percentage 194 
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[he accounts of the Fine Art and 
mproved results on the previous year There has been a further rise 
n premiums which at £390,215 are £12,772 more than in previous 
year The underwriting profit of $5,869 represents I1.75 cent, of 
the premiums, as against £30,141, Or 7.99 per cenl., [0: preceding 
wccount 

I u Lor end per share, less 

yme-tax, one-half payable on M I payable 
on November 11th. This dividend, toget ference dividend, 
will absorb £391,529, while the con interest amounts 


to £384,224 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR ON THE OUTLOOK 








ind Rubber 


[HE annual general meeting of the British Tyre Company, 
Limited, was held on April 23rd at the registered office of the company, 
Herga House, Vincent Sauare, London, S.W 

[he Chairman said: The net profit for the year under review (subject 


must be added {£72,915 








to taxation) amounts to £337,460, to which 
forward from the previous year, making a total disposable 
nalance of £410,375. From this total we calculate it is necessary to set 
aside £200,000 for taxation, and prudent to allocate a further 290 to 
contingencies reserve, which, in consequence, will now stand at the round 
ount of £15 





CONSERVATIVE POLIcy 
ire outlook we have this vear stepped 


thus 


BENEFITS O! 
Having regard to the uncertain futr 
£25,000 the writing off of goodwill, trade marks, brands, &c., 


up to 
accomplishing one of our main cbjects in eliminating from the balance- 
sheet this intangible but nevertheless most valuable asset, which origin 
ally stood in the books at £205,000. At the same time a further £25,000 


has been added to the general reserve, which now reaches the total of 


£,27§,000 
During the year the Cumulative 


j 
74 per cent. Preference dividend has 


been paid, requiring (after deduction of tax) £11,531, and an interim 
dividend of 3} per cent. (less tax) was paid on July 25th last on the 
Ordinary shares, absorbing £15,570. These allocations, together with 


the small item of £133 premium and expenses on redemption of Deben- 


ture stock, reduce the available balance as shown in the profit and loss 
xccount to £ 107,96! 
In order to distribute dividends as evenly and regularly as circum 


your directors decided on Fe to pay 


stances permit, sruary 11th of this yeas 
I th 





a further interim dividend of 4) per cent., together with a cash bonus of 
3 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, absorbing £33,750, after the deduction 
of income-tax. As it is not proposed to recommend any further distribu 
tion for the vear, the amount to be carried forward is 74.211. being 
(1,296 higher than brought in from the previous acco 


ONSUMPTION 
continued 


RESTRICTION ON ( 
business 


EFFECT OF 
volume of vour 


company’ 


The 





high level during the earlier months immediately fell he close of 
th nancial year, but the :ntroduction of Government yns in the 
consumption of crude rubber became fully effect u 1e 
manufacturing industry on February 7th last 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHILE they are not unmindful of the approaching storms of the 
spring and summer battle season, the stock markets have reflected, 
is they were bound to do, the hopes kindled by Hitier’s Reichstag 
speech. There is no widespread buying movement of post-war 
recovery shares—that would be very premature, even in [hrog- 
morton Street, at this stage—but there have been indications of a 
change in investment sentiment. Those who in recent months wer 
accumulating the long-dated ana irredeemable gilt-edged stocks in 
the hope of a further screwing down of interest rates have been 
closing their commitments. Only a long war could possibly make 
such purchases profitable, and the Treasury’s recent action in relatiog 
to the 3 per cent. Savings Bonds has not given the “ bulls ” mud 
encouragement. 
HOME RAIL RECOVERY 
After being nobody’s friend for nearly three months, Home, Rail 
stocks have at last commanded some support from investors, and 
prices have rallied quite sharply. Oddly enough, the signal for this 
belated buying movement was the disclosure in the Government’ 
White Paper that ynder the first year’s working of the new fixed 
rental agreement between the Government and the companies ther 
was a surplus of nearly £22,000,000, which went as profit to the 
Preasury. This confirms the assertion made here in February that 
so far trom bein to the railways the rental arrangement 
represented an unjust deal imposed on the railways by the Treasury 


it the pistol point. 


Z generous 





Many will ask why the official confirmation of this dismaying 
position for stockholders should have encouraged buving* on th 


Stock Exchange? Would it not be more logical to sell? Th 
inswer is (1) that most rail stocks, especially the junior preference 
ind the dividend-paying odinaries, have been grossly under-valued 
in recent months ; and (2) that it is not unreasonable to argue the 
is the railways are having to accept a raw deal in time of war, the 
may have a better chance of getting a raw deal the wat 
Figures such as those just published for 1941 show that when Britis 
industry is really going all out the goods receipts on the railway 
reach huge Even the “standard” revenue by which tk 
railways have zreat been earned. It may x 
be completely therefore, that the companies succeeded 


during last vear’s nment to “ tak 


i€ss aitt 





figures 
ilwavs set 


store has 


acadentic, 





negotiations in inducing the Gove 








note” of “standard” revenue figures. Ruil stockholders shoul 
sit tight 
UNITED MOLASSES PROFITS 
Stockholders in the United Molasses Co. will view the director 
preliminary statement for 1941 with mixed On the scor 





of dividends they have nothing to worry about. They are to g@ 
20 per cent., as for 1940, supplemented by a 2! per cent. tax fre 
cash bonus paid out of capital reserve. The unpleasant surprise 
the steep fall in earnings. Consolidated trading profits are dow 
from 41,291,902 to £831,021, and although this decline is cushioned 
to some extent by a smaller tax charge, the net profit is £192,9% 
below the 1940 level at £373,355. 

For an explanation of these results stockholders will have to wa 
for the chairman’s statement. It is worth remembering, howeve 
that the Molasses business is many-sided. It is in part industrial, i 
part tanker shipping—this branch was recently extended by th 
purchase of Tankers, Ltd.—and there are important internation 
trading interests. It is possible that Government control. which no 
covers a fairly substantial provortion of the group’s activities, bx 
cut down the margin of profit. 

TRUST REVENUE PROBLEMS 

Holders of investment trust share; would do well to inquire, whe 
the information is not disclosed, what proportion of the revent 
behind their dividends has hitherto been drawn from Far Eastet 
securities. In many cases the threatened reduction of income fre 
this source is fairly substantial and may easily invo!ve a serious @ 
in dividends, especially, of course, where the capital is highly geared 
I see that Mr. James Prain, who has always dealt frank!y with & 
iffairs of the Alliance Trust, has warned stockholders that the tw 
prospective loss of revenue from the company’s holdings in Japa 
China, the Malay Archipelago, Burma, India, Cevion and Australi 
represents about § per the ordinary stock. In relation! 
the available earnings of cent., which covered the 25 per cet 
dividend last vear, this is not a serious matter. Alliance Trust stoo 
received cent. dividend for five success 
years, thanks to prudent management. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


222nd ANNUAL REPORT 











STATEMENT by the Rt. Hon. Lord Bicester, Governor of The Royal 
Exchange Assurance, on the occasion of the publication of the annual 
report and accounts of the corporation for the year ended December 31st, 


1041 : 

In our life department the net new sums assured under policies issued 
2 1941 at approximately {2,715,000 show an increase of £500,000 over 
he figure for 1940 ; I attach some importance to this increase as evidence 
of a remarkably healthy spirit prevailing in the public mind, and as 
jowing a steadiness of outlook towards the future of this country. 

Those responsible for the business of life assurance were faced at the 
cemmencement of the war with the very grave problem caused by the 
complete uncertainty as to the possible extent of casualties which might 
acur among the civilian population from attack by air. The Royal 
Exchange was one of the offices which took the lead in deciding to con- 
unue to include cover against the risk of death as a result of enemy 
ation in this country at the normal rate of premium on new policies for 
approved civilian lives. The investment reserves behind our life fund are 
day greater than they were even in the preceding year. 

The year’s business undertaken by our fire department has shown a 
marked recovery. This has been made largely in respect of the home 
brsiness. But it is equally satisfactory that in spite of the loss of business 
fom enemy and enemy-occupied countries, the results from our overseas 
wading, other than in the United States of America, have been attended 
with no less success than that of the previous twelve months. We are, 
however, like other British offices operating abroad, being faced with 
increasingly severe demands for taxes both from Dominion and foreign 
erritories. 

The figures shown in our marine department indicate a further improve- 
ment in the condition of that account, and our marine fund now stands 
a £950,000, being 165 per cent. of last year’s income. 

Our. accident department has had another satisfactory year. Much 
ff our accident business overseas is now more difficult to control, and 
inthe motor-car section our home business seems bound to suffer still 
futher from war-time restrictions. Viewed in proportion these are small 
matters when weighed against the nation’s needs, although it is our 
hope that while helping the national interests to the fullest extent of 
our ability, we may also preserve in the highest degree possible continued 
sivice to our policyholders 
, We have for some time past been acting as agents for the Government 
m operating the War Risk Commodity Insurance Scheme. The corpora- 
tion’s war risk department has also to handle the very large number of 
insurances which are effected with the Government under the War 
Damage Act, Part 2, which deals with the contents of business premises 
and private dwellings. 

Committees have been set gp throughout the country for dealing with 
other sections of insurance work entrusted to us by various Government 
Departments. The corporation is rendering all these services to the 
country gladly but our stockholders will appreciate that such work is 
making large demands upon those left to carry on the business of the 
insurance industry. 

In meeting the financial demands of the war, the corporation is also 
playing no small part. The result of our efforts in this direction can 
be seen in the balance-sheet for this year, where it will be found that 
the corporation’s holdings in British Government securities have risen 
from £3,302,000 to £4,354,000, an increase of over one million pounds 

Whatever effect this almost total support to the monetary needs of the 
mation may have upon our future investment income is at present of no 
matter. No other path is open to us, for without victory the labours of 
the corporation for over 220 years would prove to have been in vain 

Iam sure you would like me, on your behalf, to convey to all those 
cnnected with this corporation in our Dominions and Colonies our warm 
appreciation of their endeavours. They are constantly in our thoughts. 
At the same time I would wish to take this opportunity of expressing to 
wrt friends in the Dutch East Indies, China, and elsewhere our sympathy 
n their trials. 

I also wish on behalf of the court of directors and the stockholders 
express our very sincere thanks to our staffs both at home and abroad 
for the magnificent way in which they have seen to it that the business 
df the corporation has been carried on with the least amount of disloca- 
ton and the utmost measure of efficiency. 

Over 400 men from the Royal Exchange staff at home and abroad are 
now serving with the Forces and in other national services, and to them 
we send our heartfelt good wishes. Eight of their number have fallen 
inthe service of their country. To their relations and friends I wish to 
atend on your behalf our very deep sympathy 

The continual drain on the man-power of our organisation increases 
tproblem already acute, and for those who remain there are many added 
duties. The main burden is therefore falling more and more upo. our 
secutive both at home and abroad, but perhaps no better tribute to their 
wnduct of affairs can be paid than the very satisfactory results which 
through their endeavours your court is now able to lay before you. 
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offers to tts customers 
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LONDON, E.C.3 
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COmPANY MEE}ING 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
ASSETS EXCEED £50,000,000 


THE eighty-first annual general meeting ot the Royal London Mutual 
Insurance Society, Limited, was held on Tuesday last at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, who presided, said: 

The combined premium income of all branches for the vear amounted 
to £7,750,233, the increase in the life branches ove: the previous year 
being £376,524. The total income for the year amounted to £9,644,210, 
an increase of £351,407. The total claims paid, including annuities and 
surrenders, amounted to £3,716,312. War claims amounted to £268,077. 
The total of claims paid by the society since its foundation amounts to 
£,61,543,000. 

The total assets amounted to £§1,905,720. an increase of £3,226,826 
during the year. For the first time the assets exceed £50,000,000, which 
is a milestone in the history of the society 

A valurntion of investments at the end of the year discloses a very 
satisfactory position. The market vaiue of Stock Exchange securities 
exceeds the book value, as set forth in the balance-sheet, the investment 
reserve and contingency funds remaining intact. 

The premium income in the ordinary Jife branch for the year (in- 
cluding consideration for annuities granted) amounted to {£2,028,171, an 
increase of £129,872 cver the previous year. The new sums assured 
amounted to £3,358,950, an increase of £764,431 The amount paid 


= 











in respect of claims by death or maturity, annuities and surrenders 
amounted to £1,080,962, a decrease of £253,637. 

In the industrial life branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £5,689,250, an increase of £246,651 over the previous 


year. Claims and surrenders amounted io {£2,608,610, a decrease of 
£193,642. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £51,905,720, an increase 
of £3,226,826 over the previous year. Stock Exchange securities repre- 
sent 76.3 per cent..of the total, the remainder consisting mainly of mort- 
gages, loans on public rates, freehold and leasehold properiies. and 
ground rents. 

Of the Stock Exchange securities 98.3 per cent. are made up of invest- 
ments within the British Empire 

The proposition to adopt the report and accounts was seconded by 
Mr. J. H. Skinner (joint managing director) and unanimously carried. 
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finer smoke for id. than a King Six 


Cigar. Try one, you'll agree! 











PERSONAL 


TS SUFFERERS.—At the ROYAL CANCER 
4 HOSPITAL, Cancer sufferers benefit from the work 
of many special ——— s working together in perfect 
harmony for the bett treatment of Cancer. There is 
also a follow-up sy stem, which enables the Hospital to 
keep in touch with patients years after they have heen 
discharged fit and well. Pleas Ip this necessary work by 
sending a gift to The Secretary, "ROY AL C ANCER 
HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
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vi STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New oa secondhand Books on every subject 
Catalogues free. Books bought 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m. including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
aken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
| For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 
| 7 YPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
| [ will be held on May 26th, 1942, for about ELEVEN 















YANCER SUFFERER. Poor old woman, husband and at To — 4 , 
( mentally deficient daughter; net income for three an, comfortable shaving the OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying trom £100 to £30 pe I 
248. 4d. per week. Funds for nourishment urgently needed. Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, when annum. Entries close on May 20th, 1942.—For furthe ID 
- "with the Eclipse particulars and Entry Forms apply to the Headmaster. MAL 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
Cheam, Surrey 
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4 er ATRE ARTS Mont 26th year). Specimen copy, Appeal “ S,”’ DistRESSED West End Branch : 
6d. stamp rom 2 Ladbroke sad, Wirt. Yearly ) ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook ion london, 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
8 st free 
‘|YHE RELIGION OF LIFE.—Series of Lectures on d up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fu 
| successive Sunday afternoons at 3 o'clock, by the MEETING | 0,04 ( rency Reserv + > Reser 
Rev. | 4 Sutton, M.A., B.D. (Principal of the New » USSIA—MAY DAY AND SPRING OFFENSIVE. Liability of Proprietors uncer t Charter, £4,500, 
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London, W.C.1 (4 mins. from Tube Station Admission, 1s., Russia Today Society j ee - . 
Admission tree, no collection of the wi D x 














SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services; their families too. 
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